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ABSTRACT 

The behavioral objectives in this book, intended for 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators, are designed to assist in 
the content planning and assessment of accomplishments of coiirses in 
language and literature in grades K-12, and for use in developing the 
content of in-seirvice courses. The language section contains 
behavioral objectives in the affective and cognitive domains w^ch 
deal with the nature of language, the history of language, dialect, 
morphology, phonology, sentence patterns, form classes, syntax, and 
semantics. Examples illustrating the objectives are occasiojially 
provided. The objectives in literature are grouped under c^iildren's 
literature, the short story, the novel, poetry, drama, the essay, and 
critical approaches to literature. Careful selection of appropriate 
objectives is advised with consideration to the grade level and 
ability of the students. - (LL) 
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FOREWORD 



Language and literature are essential parts of the total educational 
program and are basic to the success of students in other school areas as well. 
In addition tliey make a vital contribution to the humanistic development of 
the whole person. Their importance becomes even more obvious when we 
observe that the students referred to as "disadvantaged," ''culturally deprived, ' 
"slow learner," 'reluctant reader," "potential dropout," etc., are often pro- 
ducts of inadequate or ineffective teaching and/or learning in this basic 
discipline. 

This material has been developed in response to an expressed need for 
more direction and specificity in tlie leaching of language and literature. 
They were prepared by a group of consultants composed of Arkansas teachers 
under the direction ^f Mr. L. C. Leach, stale specialist in English-Language 
Arts and made possible through EPDA-D and Title III ESEA funds. 

Tliese objectives are intended as resource material for teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators. They can be valuable in developing the content 
of in-service courses in local districts. Their ultimate effectiveness will depend 
upon the creativity and imagination of the teachers who use them. Your re- 
commendations for revisions or improvements will be gratefully received by 
the Department of Education. 



A. W. Ford 



Commissioner of Education 




INTRODUCTION 

According to Robert F. Mager an objective is "an intent communicated 
by a statement describing a proposed change in a learner — a statement of 
what tbe learner is to be like when he, has successfully completed a learning 
experience."! For loo long, the objectives staled in ::nit plans, course outlines, 
curriculum guides, etc., have been characterized by generalities, vagueness, 
and lack of specificity. Because teachers have not specifically stated oh- 
jectives, they have not been able to measure students' performance and thus 
liave been unable to determine exactly what our stadentb did learn from the 
teaching. 

The purpose of this work is to provide tbe teacher with a springboard 
for correctin*g this problem, llie material consists of a series of carefully 
phrased **beliavioral objectives" in the cognitive and affective domains 
which can be used to plan the content and assess the accomj)lishments of. 
courses in language and literatnie in grades 1-12.2 

The objr itives have been written with careful attention to the four 
variables (or dimensions) which must he included in every objective.^ The 
insiituiiomtl variable is the student, since he is the one affected by the 
teaching. The behavioral variable will be one of tbe following terms (or 
a form of it) : knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, syntliesis, 
evaluation, receiving, responding, or valuing. These terms state, for the 
most part, what the student will be doing when he attempts to accomplish 
the objective. Tlie instructional variable is tbe content or subject matter of 
tlie objective, and the measurement variable is the device or technique which 
can be used to determine the extent to which the objective has been 
achieved. Tlie objective below has been presented graphically ih order to 
illustrate each variable included in it. 



1 Robert F. Mjgcr, Preparing Instructional Objectives (Palo Alto, 1962), p. 3. 

2 Ohjcclivcs wriUcn in the cognitive domain involve those placing primary cmtjhasis 
on mental or intellectual proce.v.scs. Objectives written in llic affective domain emphasize 
interests, attitudes, emotions, appreciations, and values. 

3 For a detailed explanation of how to construct and use behavioral objeetives, 
see A Systematic Approach to Developing and Writing Behavioral ObjectiveSy edited by 
Dr. Robert J. Annslrong, cl al, puhlisiicd by Educational Innovators Press, Inc., Tucson, 
Arizona, 85711. 



The student . will display comprehension 



INSTITUTIONAL BEHAVIORAL 
of tlie fixed order of the Endish sentence 



INSTRUCTIONAL ^ 

^ measured by his ability to rearrange a jumbled sentence into natural ord^r^ 



MEASUREMENT 



Tlie objectives included in this material cover the major areas of 
language study and the major genres in literature.. Because of their scope 
and complexity, teachers obviously cannot UbC all of these objectives in every 
class or on every grade level. Careful selection of those most appropriate for 
a particular group of students will be necessary. In order that the ohjec lives 
can be utilized most effectively, local administrators should meet with 
teachers in their districts to select those \\hich best meet the needs of the 
student in their school system. Then, individual schools and departments 
wilhin schools can determine which objectives will be most helpful on 
specific grade levels and in particular classes. Thus, these objectives can 
be used as a basis for establishing a districtwide curriculum. As the teacher 
uses these in the classroom, he will find that he needs to supplement them 
with more detailed objectives that pinpoint specifically the goals he wishes 
to attain in his class from day to day.. He can write additional objectives 
using these as models and including the content and measuring device most 
feasible for his students. 

Recently, some concern has been expiessed with regard to tlie extensive 
use of beJiavioral objectives in language and literature. This concern ex- 
pressed itself in a resolution passed by the Commission on the English 
Curriculum at the meeting of the National Council of Teachers of English, 
in November 1969. The Commission felt that the "growing practice of pro- 
posing that behavioral objectives he defined for the language arts . . . leads 
to a complex, demanding, and possible educationally dangerous activity." 
This concern was echoed by others working with the Commission who said 
that "methods of measuring the attainment of behavioral objectives are still 
too imperfect to justify the extensive use of comprehensive behavioral de- 
finitions of English." In their resolution the Commission urged that "those 
who undertake to write behavioral objectives (a) make specific plans to 
account for tlie total English curriculum; (b) make an intention to preserve 
(and, if need he, fight for) the retention of important humanistic goals of 
education; and (c) insist on these goals regardless of whether or not there 



exist instruments at the present lime for measuring the desired changes in 
pupil behavior."'*" ' 

These written ohjectives attempt to adhere closely to the cautions out- 
lined in the resolution of the Commission. The complexity and difficulty 
of writing ohjectives in the behavioral mode, especially in tlie affective 
domain, will be obvious to anyone attempting lo Jo so. Since the human- 
istic aims which have always been valued in English must be retained, they 
are best given visibility in the objectives written in the affective domain. 

llie difficulty of writing behavioral objectives in this domain should 
not prevent tlie attempt to clarify purposes in this vital area of education. 
To fail to do so would be lo neglect an essential part of the students' 
learning. Sandra Clark lends support to this opinion; "Granted that it may 
be many years before educators will be able to devise valid and reliable 
tools to diagnose the causes of unsatisfactory affective development, the 
absence of such tools is not sufficient reason to abandon our attempt to 
develop our students' affective abilities. To do so would be irresponsible. 
And educators can ill afford to sacrifice the positive contributions that a 
conscious effort to include affective learning can make to the total educational 
development of most students.''^ 

One of the chief values in using behavioral objectives js that a teacher 
will be directed to think carefully about what he actually wants to accomplish 
in his teaching before he can utilize these objectives effectively.. He must 
decide upon the content he wishes to leach and the measurement devices 
most suitable for his students. He must consider whether specific objectives 
can best be achieved in the cognitive or the affective domain. V.c must 
determine whether an objective already included in this material will meet 
a particular need, whether he should rewrite parts of it to make it more 
applicable for his situation, or whether he should construct one of his own. 
It is this kind of careful attention to aim and purpoie which has so often 
been lacking in a teacher's plans. If behavioral objectives help to correct 
this de{iciency, they will serve a useful purpose. 

{f the teacher will use these objectives as a basis for planning the 
content and the methods of evaluation for his course, they should prove 
helpful. I*" he attempts to adhere to every aspect of all of them, he will 
be circumscribing his creativity and attempting the impossible. 



« Sec English Journal (April, 1970), p. 501. » 

5 Sandra Clark, '"Color Me Complete and Sequential: The Curriculum Builder's 
Game Adipted for the Secondary English Program," in The Growing Edges of 
Secondary English, ed. Charles Suhor, et al (Champaign, Illinois, 1968), pp. 41-42. 



OBJECTIVES IN LANGUAGE 



Tlie objectives dealing Avilh language have been grouped under the 
following headings: the nature of language, the history of language, dialect, 
morphology, phonology, sentence patterns, form classes, syntax, and seman- 
tics. Wherever necessary for clarification, examples illustrating the objectives 
have been provided. 

The obiec lives for language should provide the teacher with adequate 
coverage of ail areas in die study of 1 nguage which he might wish to includ(; 
in his classes. Again, it should be emphasized that the teacher should 
select those objectives whicli he finds mo^J useful for tl^e level and ability 
of his students and supplement them with h;s own. 



THE NATURE OF UNGUAGE 



1. The student v^ll demonstrate knowledge that language operates according 
to a fixed pattern as measured by his ability to identify normal and non- 
normal word'order in sentences. 

2. The student v;ill demonstrate knowledge that language consists of^ a 
systematic arrangement of sounds as measured by his ability to distin- 
guish between English and non-English combinations of letters. (e.g. 
English combinations: 9?testion, bougA; non-English combinations: 
molt^ifinlponic, ,riiphianel)kutan) 

3. The student will demonstrate knowledge that language is arbitrary as 
measured by his ability to formulate "nonsense" words and agree upon 
arbitrary meanings for them. 

4. The student will display knowledge the predictrbility.of language as 
measured by his ability to insert form class (nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs) wor'^s in appropriate positions within sentences, (e.g. 
Tlie w»as happy. My father was ^ ) 

5. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the {scientific nature of 
language as measured by his ability to aj^ply the scientific method to a 
specific problem. (e.g. The scientific method includes stating the problem, 
making observations, formulating and testing hypotlieses, and arriving 
at final generalizations. Example problems: (1) Discover the changes 
required for transforming declarative sentences into questions. (2) Dis- 
cover which morphemic affixes may be attached to certain words to 
change them from one form class to another, (i.e. sweet, love, friend) 

6. The student will display comprehension of suprasegmental features of the 
language as measured by his ability to detect differences in the meaning 
of the same sentence spoken or read in different ways by the teacher. 
(Note: Suprasegmental features include pitch, stress, and juncture.) 

7. The student will display comprehension of kinesics, or paralanguage, as 
measured by his ability to identify the possible meanings of specific 
gestures, facial expressions, and bodily stances. 

8a. The student will display comprehension of the constant evolution of 
language as measured by his ability to identify some changes which have 
occurred in vocabulary, grammar, and/or pronunciation on a teacher- 
designed test. 

8b. The student will display comprehension of the constant evolution of 
language as measured by his ability to trace some of the changes which * 
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Iiavc occurred in vocahulnry, *^ramtii;ir, aiid/or pronunciation in a 
critical paj>cr covering sjKrcified j»erioils of language history. 

The student will display knowledge of the meaning of ihtj term •*gram- 
mar'' as measured hy his ahility to explain the term and identify its 
components on a teacher*made test, (Note: 'llie components of grammar 
arc syntax, phonolog)\ and semantics.) 



HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE 

Oil) ENCUSIi PEIUOI) (1191 150 A.D.) 

L Tlic >luilc«t will iIciiion>lratc knowIejI{;c oi the hMlo*Euro|>eaii orij^ius 
of the Vav^IUU laiigua^'c as iiicasureil by his ability to constrm.; a Jia- 
gram or chart s^Siouiii*; the iiutjiroutb of hiiij^uagcs from the Iinle>' 
Hiiro|K:aii Iiasir. 

2. 'Hie stmlfiit will ^b' ^y kii«ukvIj:o of the Teutonic invasions of Hritain 
Iietuceii I ly and o97 A.I), a^ nuMsured by bis ability to locate on a 
map tlu* areas comtucred nin\ settled by the Teutonic tril>es. (Note: 
lentonic trilies ineiude Anjiles, Saxons and Jutes.) 

3. The >tudcnt will display knouledjie, that pronouns, prepositions, con» 
) unctions, and auxiliaries arc inl^crited from Old Enj-lish as measured 
liy his ability to locate froni a pass;»^ie of Old Enj;lisli >vvitin|r. examples 
of these structure uords. (c.;:. Tin; fojlowin*: passajje is from Luke XV, 
the Parable of the PnMli*raI Son. 

The struclufc uords arc it'*lirizcd. 

SoSHce sum man haefde twegen suna* Da cwaeS se gingra to his 
fxder, aedcr, sylc nic minnc difcl minrc *htc {>c jnc to gcbyrc|) " 
Da dildc he him his ihtc Da arftcr fcawum dagum, callc Ws 
J»ing gegader dc sc gingra sunu an^ ^^'^^ wraeclicc on feorlen 
rice, and forspildc bar his jfehta^ lybbcndc !i5 S*l^ ) 

4. llic student will display knowledj;e that nouns and verbs expressing 
l>a>ic concepts have survived from OE (Old English) as measured by 
his alniitv to identify from a list of uords those which are Anj;lo.Saxon 
ill origin. (Note: Examples of nouns and verbs expressing basic con- 
cepts arc niaiiy .c//t», cAiW, !umst% love^ moat, jood^ eat, drink, sleep, 
lit t% fight, day, night, sun, moon, month, year, earth, sky, heaven. Gad, 
father, mother, sister, grass, leaf, bird, water, gladness, sorrow, to bear, 
to 5///^c, to rest, to see, to awake, to welcome . . .) 

5. The student will display knou ledge of I-atin iii{lucnccs on OE vocabu* 
lary as measured by Iiis aldlity to identify or locate words borrowed 
from I^itiii in religion, domestic affairs^ and education. 

(e.g. Religion: abns, altar, angel, candle, tieacon, di^cipIe, hymn, organ, 
psalm, rule, temple; Domestic: I>eet, box, chest, cook, lily, IoI»stcr, 
niarshmallow, pear, plant, >ilk, sock, sponge: Education: circle, gram, 
niatical, legion, notary, school, talent, and verse.) 



6. The student will display knowledge of the tendency in OE to regularize 
verbs as measured by his ability to identify those verbs which have 
retained irregular forms and compare the number of such verbs with 
those having regular forms. 

(e.g. Irregular (strong) verbs in OE numbered slightly over threes 
hundred. From the beginning, they were constantly reduced by the 
regular (weak) verbs. Today, the regularizing proce^s continues, and 
the remaining number of irregular verbs continues to decrease.) 

7., The student will display knowledge of the tendency of OE to place 
stress on the root syllable of words as nieasured l)y his abilify to mark 

correctly the stressed root syllable in a list of words such as lover.. 

loving, lovingly, lovely, loveliness, loveless, and compare the stresses 

with those in a list of words such as family, familiar, familiarity and 

photograph, photographer, and photograi)hic. 

8. The student will evaluate the contributions of such persons as Alfred 
the Great, the Venerable Bede, Caedmon, and Cynewulf to the devel- 
opment of Old English as measured by his ability to explain nud 
analyze their linguistic and literary roles. 

9. The student will evaluate the linguistic significance of the Battle of 
Hastings as measured by his ability to explain the effect of this battle 

. cn the sijbsequent development of the English language. 

10. The student will display comprehension of the structure of tlie poem 
Beowulf as measured by his ability Jo classify its literary genre, to 
divide the action into appropriate segments, and to note stylistic and 
poetic devices within the poem. 

11. Tlie student will display comprehension of the symbols, archetypes, 
motifs, and themes in llcowulj as measured by his ability to identify 
and explain such things as folk themes, tribal legends, universal symbols, 

n combinations of fact and truth, and elements of paganism and Chris- 
tianity. 

MIDDLE ENGLISH (1150.1500 A,D.) 

12. The student will display comprehension of historical, social, literary, 
and hngiiistic conditions affecting the development of the language 
during the Middle English period as measured by his ability to explain 
tlie effect on the language of (1) French rule following the Battle of 
Hastings, (2) the growth of English nationalism, (3) the writings of 



Chaucer, Langlaiul, and Wycliffe, (4) the shortage of labor caused hy 
an outbreak of bubonic plague, (5) the Peasants' Revolt, and (6) the 
introchictioii of the ptintinj? press. 

13. The student will display eonipreheiision of the development of linguistic 
flexibility and resourcefulness during the ME (Middle English) period 
(produced by t!ie tremendous influx of French and Lat:n words) as 
measured !)y his ability to compile lists of synonyms and indicate whicli 
ones are Anglo-Saxon, French, or Latin in origin. 

(e.g. Anglo-Saxon French Latin 

rise mount ascend 

ask question interrogate 

fuar terror trepidation 

holy sacred consecrated) 

14. The s;tudent will di.splay compreliension of linguistic changes occurring 
durin;^ the ME period as measured by his ability to explain and illus- 
trate the loss of inflectional endings, the development of word order 
arrangement to establish meaning, the loss of grammatical gender, and 
the subsequent emergence of logical gender. 

15. Tlie student will display comprehension of ihe emf^2»*nee of the London 
diebet as Standard English as measured by his r^bility to state the 
predominant reasons for this occurrence. (Tlie reasons include (1) the 
political, commercial, and cultural importance of the city, (2) the 
nmnerkal and social superiority of the speakers of the dialect, (S) the 
presence of Oxford and Camhridge in the region, and (4) the use of 
the cJuileet by Chaucer.) 

16. Tlie student will evaluate the contributions of such persons as William 
Caxton, Geoffrey Chaucer, William Langlaiid, and John Wycliffe as 
measured by his ability to explain and analyze their Hngiiistic and liter- 
ary roles in the development of the language. 

17. Tlie student will display knowledge of the aesthetic achievements of the 
Middle English period as measured by Ins ability to explain and provide 
examples of the medieval romance, the dream allegory., the social satire, 
the religious lyric, the folk ballad, and the mystery, miracle, and morali^ 
ly plays. 

EARLY MODERN ENGLISH (15004650) 

18. The si;ident will display comprehension of the historical, social, literary, 
and linguistic conditions affecting the development of the language dur- 



ing the early modem English period as measured by his ability to ex- 
plain the effect on the language of (1) the Protestant Reformation in 
England, (2) the reign of Elizabeth I, (3) the writings of Shakespeare, 
Bacon, Tyndale, Coverdale, Jonson, and Milton, (4) the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada, (5) the development of common spelling practices, 
and (6) the publication of the King James Version of the Bible. 

19. The student will evaluate the effect of the printing press on the develop- 
ment of Early Modern English as measured by his ability to assess its 
usefulness in extending literacy and popular education and to determine 
its effect on the standardization of spelling. 

20. Given a list of words which entered the language during the EModE 
(Early Modern English) period, the student will display knowledge of 
th^ enrichment of English vocabulary from different sources as meas- 
ured by his ability to determine the number of languages from which 
the words were borrowed and the words obtained from each language, 

21. The student will display comprehension of the Great Vowel Shift as 
measured by his ability to explain and illustrate the various aspects of 
the phenomenon. 

22. The student will display comprehension of the semantic changes oc- 
curring within the Modern English period as measured by his ability 
to select from a Shakespearean play a list of words which have changed 
in meaning and to. report, on the precise nature of the changes which 
have occurred. 

MODERN ENGLISH (1650.Present) 

23. The student will display knowledge of the historical, social, literary, 
and linguistic conditions affecting the language during the period 
from 1650-1800 as measured by his ability to explain the effect on tlie 
language of (1) the publication of dictionaries, (2) the doctrine of 
"correctness" in language, (3) the writing of grammar books based on 
classical Latin rules, (4) the efforts to establish an English Academy, 
(5) the expansion of the British empire, and (6) the literary contribu- 
tions of Milton, Bunyan, Vo\^ Dryden, and Swift. 

24. The student will display knowledge of fiie historical, social, literary, 
and linguistic conditions affecting the language during the period 
from 1800-1920 as measured by his ability to explain the effect on the 
language of (1) the English dominance in world commerce, (2) growth 
of mass media communication, (3) inventions of the telegraph and the 
telephone, (4) the publication of the Nctv English Dictionary, (5) the 
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extension of literacy, (6) the jncreased acceptability of informal and 
utilitarian usage, ant^ (7) the immense growth in vocabulary. 

25. The student display knowledge of the sources of vocabulary growth 
in Modern Esgh'sh as measured by his ability to identify the major 
sources and give examples of words borrowed from each source. (Note: 

- Vocabulary growlli lias resulted from borrowings from the Romance 
languages, and from Asia, Africa, and India, from scientific compounds 
formed from Greek and Latin, and from word coinages based on native 
morphology.) 

26. The student will display comprehension of the rise of portmanteau words 
(or blends) during the Modern English period as measured by his 
ability to compile a glossary of such words entering the language after 
1800 and to identify those which are now commonly used. (Examples 
of portmanteau words which are now widely used are chortle (chuckle 
+ snort) ; brunch (breakfast + lunch) ; smog (smoke + fog) ) 

27. The student will display comprehension of euphemisms and taboos in 
language which developed primarily during the nineteenth century as 
measured by his ability to supply euphemistic terms for such words as 
second-hand, corpse, and graveyard, (e.g. Euphemistic terms for second- 
hand would include reconditioned, repossessed, or rebuilt; euphemisms 
for corpse include body, or tha deceased; euphemisms for graveyard 
include cemetery, memorial-park, or cloister J) 

28. The student will evaluate the contributions of Noah Webster, John R. 
Barllelt, and Mark Twain, to the development of American English as 
measured by his ability lo explain and analyze their linguistic and 
literary roles. 

29. The student will display comprehension of the lexical divergence of 
British and American English as measured by his ability to compile a 
glossary or dictionary of contrasting terms expressing the same concept. 

(Note: The following books provide excellent source material for developing 
a unit on the history of the language. 

A. C. Baugh, A History of the English Language. 
Second Edition. New York: Applelo. -Cenlu -y-Crofts, 1957. 

John Nist, A Structural Histosy of English. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1966.) 
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DIALECT 



The sludeiil will display kiiouiedge thai f^veryo; c speaks an individual 
dialect (idiolect) as measured by liis abililv to recognize and note 
specific differences in his pronunciation and usage as compared witK 
that of hi^ peers. 

The student will respond positively to the differences in dialects as 
measured by teacher observation of his acceptance of the dialect of hU 
peers. 

The student will display knowledge that dialects have always existed as 
measured by his ability to write a critical paper tracing »lie dialectal 
changes which have occurred in British and/or American English. 

The student will display comprehension of dialect as peculiar to a 
speech comnmnity as measured by his reporting the results of a survey 
made within his immediate conmiunity using a given list of control 
words. 

The student will display knowledge of the three generally agreed upon 
geographic dialectal regions of the United States (North, South, IVlid- 
land) as measured by his drawing the dividing lines of these regions 
on a map of the I 'rated States or by his ability to identify the slates in 
each region. 

The student will display knowledge of regional dialects as measured by 
his ability to note specific differences in pronunciation^ vocabulary, and 
grammar in the dialects of two or more regions, (e.g. grea5^\ greacy: 
bag, poke, tote; seed, pit, stone; I ain't goin'. I'm not going.) 

The student will recognize differences in his own dialect as measured by 
his ability to pinpoint specific differences in his word usage and pro- 
nunciation in two given situations. (In the classroom vs. on the play- 
ground — formal or informal.) 

The student will display comprehension that language is appropriate or 
inappropriate rather than correct or incorrect as measured by his ability 
to determine which levels of usage are appropriate in .specific language 
situations. 

The student will display comprehension of the term social dialect as 
measured by his ability to give examples of levels of social Jialects. 
(e.g. I'm fixin to eat; Vm going to cat; I'm gonna grab a bite; I'm 
preparing to dine.) 
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The student display comprehension of the terms professional and/ or 
occupational dialect as measured by his compiling a small glossary of 
terms used in an occupation (truck drivers or railroad men, etc.^ 
and/or a prof-?sion (lawyers, teachers, or doctors, etc.) 

The student will display comprehension of the term historical dialects 
as measured by his ability to point out examples in several pieces- of 
literature, (e.g. thee, thou, wilt, ye, beholden, etc.) 

The student will display comprehension of "levels" of communication 
as measured by his ability to enact, on more than one level, a carefully 
described social situation, (e.g. job application, telephone conversation, 
invitation to a party) 

The student will display comprehension of "eye-dialect" as measured by 
his ability to rc^d and explain a passage from a poem, short story, or 
novel. (Note: Eye-dialect" is a written form of a spoken dialect by 
which a writer attempts to convey the sounds of speech to the eve of 
the reader. e.g. "gonna" for "going to.") 
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MORPHOLOGY 



The student will demonslrale knowledge of the three major classifica- 
tions or morphemes (minimum unit of meaning) as measured by his 
ability to identify a given set of words as base word, base with an in- 
flectional ending, or base with a derivational ending. 

The student will demonstrate knowledge that morphemes and syllables 
are not identical terms as measured by his ability to give the correct 
number of syllables and the correct number of morphemes in each 
word on a teacher-designed list. (e.g. teachable • 3 syllables, 2 mor- 
phemes; threw - 1 syllable, 2 morphemes) 

The student will analyze the formation of words as measured by his 
ability to identify the separate morphemes which make up the words 
in a given list. (e.g. dictionary (3), singable (2), taught (2), sports- 
manship (4) ) 

The student will apply knowledge of bound and free morphemes as 
measured by his ability to compile a list of words and identify both 
types of morphemes. 

The student will display knowledge of the differences in base mor- 
phemes, bound and free, as measured by his ability to identify both 
types in a teacher-designed list of words, (e.g. bound base morpheme: 
"hap" in happy; free base morpheme: "teach" in teacher) 

The student will display knowledge of morphemic structure as measured 
by his ability to combine two or more free bas« morphemes to form 
compound words, (e.g. tool + shed = toolshed; sun + flower + seed 
= sunflowerseed) 

The student will demonstrate knowledge that derivational morphemes 
(affixes) are vocabulary building blocks as measured by his ability to 
form new words from a given set of base words and a given set of 
prefixes and/or suffixes. 

The student will give an analysis of changes in spelling due to assimila- 
tion as measured by his ability to make an original list of v*^ords show- 
ing that sounds have a tendency to blend with neighboring sounds, thus 
altering basic spelling patterns. (e.g. in + mature = immature; in + 
legal = illegal; in + regular = irregular; in + patient = impatient) 

The student will display knowledge that derivational morphemes usually 
convert a word from one form class to another as measured by his 
ability to make a list of five words that can be used as either noun, verb. 
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adjective, or adver)) by affixing certain morphemes, (e.g. tvork + er 
or + ed or + able; quick + /y or + en or + ness) 

10. The student will display knowledge thai derivational morphemes often 
determine the meaning and function of the base words to which they are 
attached as measured by his ability to label the form class and define 
the meaning of the words in a set of teacher-designed sentences, (e.g. 
My jriend left. His jriendly attitude is helpful. He will befriend the 
poor. His jriendliness is a good quality.) 

11. The student will analyze words containing prefixes of similar meaning 
(e.g; a-, in-, un-) as measured by his ability to differentiate shades of 
meaning in a given list of words containing Ihese prefixes. 

12. The student will display knowledge of the noun-fcnning suffix -cr (and 
variant form -or) as measured by his ability to form nouns by adding 
these suffixes to verbs, (e.g. teach + er = teacher; educate + or = 
educator) 

13. The student will display knowledge of the noun-forming snffix -ness as 
measured by his ability to form nouns by adding this suffix to adjec- 
tives, (e.g. quiet + ness = quietness) 

14. The student will display knowledge of the noun-forming suffix -/«/ as 
measured by his ability to form nouns of measure by adding this suffix 
to concrete nouns, (e.g. cup + ful = cupful) 

Note: The suffix-/«/ may be adjective-forming as well as noun-forming. 
See objective #22. 

15. The student will display knowledge of the noun-forming suffix -man as 
^ measured by his ability to form nouns meaning "someone connected 
^ with" by adding this suffix to nouns, (e.g. clergy + man = clergyman) 

16. The student will display knowledge of the noun-forming suffix -ment as 
measured by his ability to form abstract nouns by adding this suffix to 
verbs, (e.g. achieve + inenl = achievement) 

17. The student will display knowledge of noun-forming morphemes that 
are no longer active as measured by his ability to form appropriate 
nouns with -hood, and -dom. (e.g. bore + dom" = boredom; 
child + hood = childhood; scholar + ship = scholarship) 

III The student will display comprehension of diminutive endings as meas- 
ured by liis ability to form new words by adding -y, -ic, -let, -ing, -km, 
and -cite to a list of words, (e.g. Bill + y = Billy; Jack + ie = Jackie; 
play + let = playlet; etc.) 
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19. The student will display comprehension of noun-forming morphemes 
which show gender as measured by his ability to combine -e55, -ette, 
and -enne with base morphemes such as act, suffrage^ and comedy, (e.g. 
act + ess = act(r)ess; suffrage + ette = suffragette; comedy + enne 
= comed(i)enne) 

20. The student will display knowledge of the bound morpheme -en as 
measured by his ability to add this morpheme to adjectives and nouns, 
thereby forming verbs (e.g. short + en = shorten; length + en = 
lengthen) Note: The morpheme ^en may be also be used to form adjec- 
tives. See objective #22. 

21. The student will display knowledge of the verb-forming suffix -i/y 
(sometimes *fy) as measured by his ability to form verbs by adding 
this suffix to a list of words, (e.g. person + ify = personify; beauty + 
ify = beautify) 

22. The student will display kntJw ledge of the adjective forming suffix -fid 
as measured by his ability to add this suffix to a noun thereby forming 
an adjective, (e.g. pain + ful = painful) 

23. The student will display knowledge of the adjective forming suffix -en 
as measured by his ability to add this suffix to a noun thereby forming 
an adjective, (e.g. gold + en = golden) 

24. The student will display knowledge of the adjective forming suffix -able, 
(and the variant form •^/e) as measured by hi^ ability to add these 
suffixes to a noun thereby forming adjectives, (e.g. respect + able = 
respectable; reverse + ible = reversible) (Note the phonological change 
and spelling of divide + ible = divisible; admit + able = admissible.) 

25. The student will display knowledge of the adjective forming suffix -fc, 
(and the variant form -atic) as measured by his ability to add this 
suffix to a noun thereby forming an adjective, (e.g. angel + ic = 
angelic; idiom + atic = idiomatic; drama + atic = dramatic) 

26. The student will display knowledge that a change in stress may occur 
when the suffix -ic is added as measured by his ability to pronounce 
the words correctly, (e.g. alcohol + ic = alcoholic; acrobat + ic = 
acrobatic) (Note the letters dropped in some words: telescope + ic = 
telescopic; history + ic = historic.) 

27. The student will display knowledge that some adjectives formed by 
noun + ic return to the noun form when 5 is added as measured by 
his ability to form such words, (e.g. class + ic + s = classics. Note 
the change in meaning of the base word.) 
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28. The sludcnl will (li^iplay kno\\ ledge llial adverbs may be formed from 
adjeelives ending in -ic as measnred by his abilily lo add -ally (^ome- 
limes -ly) lo ihe adjecli\e. (e.g. seienlifi<: "r ally =: ,^cienlifically : 
graphic -h ally :=i graphically: public "^ ly = publicly) 

29. The sludenl w ill displaylxnow ledge dial words ending in -mcai^ -ivard, 
'tvisc, 'ti'mcSy -where, and -side niay be either adjectives or adverbs as 
measured by his abilily to place ihcse words in appropriate positions 
^vithin a given )i^t of sentences, (e.g. The piecemeal job \vas fini^lied. 
He did the job piecemeal.) 

30. The student will display knowledge of the adverb endings -ways, -way, 
*day, -ion^^ -place, as cond>ined with base words such as hnt^tli, some* 
head, as measured by his ability to write meaningful sentences using 
these (ond)i nations, (e.g. sonicpKice. headlong i 

31. The btudenl will demonstrate knowledge of the derivational morpbeuu; 
as distinguished from the inflectional morpheme as ulea^ured b\ his 
ability to differerwiale belween the hvo in teacher <lesigncd sentences. 
(Note: An inflectional morpheme does not change the form class of the 
word to which il is added. I 

32. The student will display knowledge of the order in which derivational 
and inflectional morphemes are added to a base morpheme as measured 

. by bis abilily to wiite a list of w ords each containing both a dciivational 
and au infi;;clional morpheme, (e.g. economy -r i/.e "i* ed r:= econoniiyd; 
class + i(fy) ed = clasi?ified) (Nolo: Usually the derivational form 
precedes the inflectional form. Exception: bounce *i* ing *: ly =^ 
boiineingly: ebar*^i ing HI' ly = charmingly) 

33. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the eight inflectional mor- 
phemes as nujasured by his abilily lo state which inflectional endings 
apply to the noun, to die \erl). and to the adjective. 

34.. The student will demonstrate knowledge that the variant forms of the 
plural uiorphenie pattern regularly as demonstrated by his ability to 
attach or *es to a given word li^t. 

35. The student will demonstrate knowledge that ihe phiral morpheme does 
not always follow the regular paltern as measured by his abilily lo 
form such plurals from a leaeber-designed lisl., (e.g. ox, oxen; knife, 
knives; sheep, sheep) 

36. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the possessive morpheme as 
measured by bis ability to attach the appropriate variant form 's or 5' 
to words in a tcaeher-niade list.. 
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37. The student will demonstrate knou'ledge that most verhs form the past 
tense and participle regularly hy the addition of the morphemes W, 
or as measured by his ability to attach these endings lo a list of 
verbs, (eg. walk, walked, walked: mean, meant, meant) 

38. The student will demonstrate knowledge that some verbs form the past 
tense and participle irregularly as measured by his ability to give the 
correct past and participle forms of verbs in a teacher^made li^t. (e.g. 
see, saw, seen; go, went, gone) 

39. The student will demonstrate kno\vledge of the -mg form of the verl) as 
measured by his ability to attach this morpheme to the proper form in 
a given list of verbs. 

40. Given a list of words, the student will demonstrate k»:owledge that the 
inflectional morphemes, -er and 'Cst are added to indicate comparative 
and superlative degree of adjectives as measured by his ability to select 
adjectives to which these morphemes can be attached. 

41. The student will display knowledge that the morphemes more and most 
must be added to indicate comparative and superlative degree for some 
adjectives as measured by his ability to select from a given list those 
adjectives which require the use of these words. 

42. The student will demonstrate knowledge that the comparative and super- 
lative degree is sometimes formed by suppletion as measured by his 
ability to form -the comparative and superlative degree for such words 
as "good" and "bad " (e.g. good, better, best; bad, worse, worst) 

43. The student will demonstrate knowledge that the -er, and •est morphemes 
sometime apply to adverbs as demonstrated by his ability to attach these 
morphemes to adverbs used in a given set of sentences. 

44. Given the base word, tlie student will display knowledge of inflectional 
morphemes as measured by his ability to attach the correct inflectional 
affix to the word as indicated by the teacher, (e.g. girl + plural = girls; 
talk + past = talked; see + part. = seen: tall + comparative = 
taller; work + -ing = working; etc.) 
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PHONOLOGY -PART I 



1. The student will display knowledge of the articulatory mechanism as 
measured by his ability to manipulate the particular agej^s (tongue, lips, 
teeth, jaws, and hard and soft palates) which modify the sounds pro- 
duced. (See chart #1.) 

2. The student will display knowledge of the formation of the vowel sounds 
as measured by his ability to describe and/or demonstrate the relative 
position of the tongue in making the vowel sounds. (See charts 2 and 3.) 

3. The student will display knowledge of the vowel glides or diphthongs as 
meii^ured by his ability to describe and/or demonstrate the relative 
position of the tongue in sounding the glides or diphthongs. (Sec chart 
4.) 

4. The student will display knowledge of glides as measured by his ability 
to rdentify the presence or absence of glides as noted in conversation 
with his peero. (Note: A glide is the transitional sound produced by 
passing from one speech sound to that of another, as in bay, few, poor, 
just, pahn, beat.) 

5. The student will display knowledge of interrupted sounds as measured 
by his ability to distinguish between interrupted and uninterrupted 
sounds in a given list of words. (e.g. interrupted sounds-pill, bill; un- 
interrupted-/ill ^ilO 

6. The student will display knowledge of initial (be^nning) consonantal 
sounds as measured by his ability to reproduce the initial consonantal 
sounds in a teacher-made list of words. (e.g. leap, catch) 

7. The student will display knowledge of initial (beginning) vowd sounds 
as measured by his ability to reproduce the initial vowel sounds in 
a teacher-made Ibt of words. 

8. Tlie student will display knowledge of voiced and unvoiced sounds as 
measured by his ability to identify voiced and unvoiced sounds in a 
given list of words. (e.g. voiced -tfien; unvoiced thin; voiced -fcane; 
main, fie; unvoiced -pain, 5igh, fit) 

9. The student will display comprehension of interrupted and uninter- 
rupted; consonantal and vowel; and voiced and unvoiced sounds which 
distinguish one word from another as measured by his ability to group 
or classify these sounds according to their special characterisUcs, using 
teacher designed examples. (e.g. pit — interrupted, consonantal, un. 
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voiced; apple — uninterrupted, vowel, voiced; love — uninterrupted, 
consonantal, voiced) 

The student will display comprehension of phonemic symbols a;^ nien^* 
urcd by his ability to apply the symbols (Trager-Sinith system, I PA 
system, or anol!icr system) to uords in a given list. (e.g. Invcn ay wt)z won .th twcnliy. 

when I was one and twenty) 
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PHONOLOGY: CHART #2 



VOWEI^ 

The vowels of English are much more difficult to represent because our 
alphabet provides only five symbols for a great many sounds. To understand 
why we need more phonetic symbols than letters in our alphabet, a cutaway 
drawing of the mouth may be helpful 




Differences in vowels are made by raising, lowering, fronting, and backing 
the tongue and by spreading or rounding the lips. Thus a high front vowol 
is made with the tongue raised and fronted (see the upper dotted line in 
Chart #3) . A low back vowel is made with the tongue drawn hack and 
flattened as low as possible (see the lower dotted line in Chart #3). 
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PHONOLOGY: CHART #3 



A systematic way to identify vowels is to describe the relative position 
of the tongue while they are being made. Tlie following chart will show these 
positions and illustrate conventional symbols used for them. 




In order to better realize the sounds presented in Chart #3, we can 
insert key words which may illustrate these wounds. Several words of warning 
must precede such an undertaking, however. The key words may not perfectly 
illustrate the sounds in your own dialect The low central vowel, (a), is 
used in father in most dialects, but some speakers will say it with an (o). 
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PHONOLOGY: CHART #4 

(i) in words like say or bait, or from gliding from (o) to (U) in over 
or boat. But, for purposes of convenience, our key words w'M not reflect the 
natural tendency to glide these ^^•ords. 




ERIC 



Certain vowel sounds of English are made up of combinations of the 
preceding sounds (Chart #3). These are often called diphthongs or glides. 
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PHONOLOGY — PART II 



The <l.ule.,l will d.splav knou It-di-e of ll.u nalwral rolalionslni. and pal- 
leriiiniis of oral expression as n.eas.ired by Ids ability to read w.lb 
„.eani-.-fnl expression ibe dialop.e in a ^«iven story read by ibe lea.l.er. 
The student will display knowledge of the natural relationships and pat- 
ternings of oral expression as n.eas.ired by hi. ability to wr.te a eonver- 
<alion betueen tuo lor n.ore) people in a {liveii ^it.iation. 
(Note: This approael. wctd.l be pani.-..larly helpfid i.i teach.nj: l-.ndi.-li 
as a second lanLi.iafie. ) 

The <t..dent uill demonstrate his knowledge thai the segn.ental phoncnr 
is the sn.allest unit of so.ind differentiating one word fro... anolher as 
n.eas.ned by his ability to distini;.iisl. initial so..nds in words like p.t. 
kit, hit. ele. 

The «tude..t will displav con.prehension of the relatio.K=liip between in- 
tonation and punctuatio.. as n.eas.ired by his ability to punct.iate a 
given set of sentenees after hearing then, read by the teacher. 
The student will displav knowledge of pitch levels (low. norn.al, high, 
extra high) as n.easured by his ability to identify the four levels of 
pilch uilhin a series of teacher-selected sentences. 
The student will displav knowledge of stress (accent! as n.eas.ired by 
his ability to identify prin.ary (/ ), secondary (\ ),tert.ary (a) and 
weak stress uitliin a given series of^Nxorils and^or sentences, (hx. 

h^d.t house kC'epw, li^l.t ho^'use kO^iKT, high chair, high chair) 
The student will displav knowledge that staten.ents, con.n.ai.ds. excla...a- 
r.ons and usuallv questions have the 2-3-1 basic pitch pattern as ineas- 
nred by his ability to designate the levels of pitch ^vithin a g.ven set of 

sentences, (e.g. Close the (con.n.and) ; Where did you 

(interrogative) ; ViMuOjij^gQli Ve we had! (excla.uation) : He enjoys 



fcjoH tall. (staten.cnt ) ) 

The student will display knowledge that yes/no questions usually have a 
2-3-3 pattern as n.easured by his ability to read and mark given yes, no 

q..cstioiis. (c.g. Arc you g(| ing? ) 

The student will di.-play knowledge that an exclan.atory phrase usually 
has the pattern 3-1 as ...easured by his ability to read and n.ark given 

exclan.atory phrases, (e.g. WC^^) 



10. The students will display knowledge thai intonation often determines 
meaning as measured by his ability to identify differences of meaning 
in given sentences to be read with different intonation patterns, (e.g. 
He is my friend. To be read sincerely, doubtfully, ironically, etc.) 

11. The student will display his knowledge of the plus juncture (+) as 
measured by his ability to identify and transcribe the phonemic varia- 
tions within a given list of words and/or phrases, (e.g. see + Mable; 
seem + able) 

12. The student will display knowledge that single bar juncture (/) co- 
occurs with primary stress as measured bv his ability to place the junc- 
ture symbol in the break between the falling pitch and the next word in 
a series of phrases or sentences read by the teacher, (e.g. The people 
who were/ sca^^ / didn't | ^ No comma needed after the word scared.) 

13. The student will display knowledge of double bar juncture (//) as 
measured by his ability to place commas in appropriate positions within 
a given set of sentences read by the teacher, (e.g. The 0 ^3^ // who 

were^ ca?!^ // dirln't^ ^^ Commas needed after the words people and 

scared.) 

14. The student will display knowledge of double-cross juncture (#) as 
measured by his ability to affix the appropriate terminal punctuation 
mark in a given set of sentences, (e.g. period, question mark, exclama- 
tion) 

15. The student will display comprehension of juncture by being able to 
read and mark the division points in a given set of sentences. 

(Ex.. The people who were scared didn't go # 
The people who were scared / didn't go # 
The people // who were scared didn't go # 
seem + able, ree + Mable; ice + cream, I + scream 

Note: All authors do not use the same marks to indicate the four junc- 
tures.) 
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PHONOLOGY — PART III 

The student will display comprehension of the relationship of phonemes 
to the graphic representation of sounds as measured by his ability to 
sound the words exactly as they a^e spelled on a given list. (e.g. sat, 
bat; gun, fun) 

The student will display knowledge that the sound of a given vowel or 
consonant may be represented by a variety of symbols as measured by 
his discovering and recording variant forms, (e.g. The sound / may be 
written as f, ff, ph, gh.) 

The student will display knowledge that there are spelling Patterns which 
regularly correspond to pronunciation patterns as measured by his 
ability to identify and spell words (pronounced by the teacher) which 
follow the same pattern, (e.g. sat, cat, bat) 

The student will demonstrate comprehension of phonemic symbols as 
measured by his ability to write the phonemic representations of these 
symbols in a word list given orally by the teacher. 
The student will display comprehension of diphthongs as measured by 
his ability to identify diphthongs from a given list of words, (e.g. boy, 
cow, oil) . 

i The student will display comprehension of the digraph as measured by 
his ability to identify digraphs from a given list of words, (e.g. chin, 
shBxe)' 

J The student will display comprehension of spelling and pronunciation 
problems created by the evolution of language as measured by his 
ability to prepare a report tracing the historic changes, (e.g^^changes 
from Old English, to Middle English, to Modern English-The Great 
Vowel Shift. Note: See objectives 8a & 8b in Nature of Language.) 

8 The student will display knowledge that\vritten language is a code for 
representing sounds of the spoken language as measured by his ability 
to read with meaningful expression the printed words and sentences as 
he would use them in natural speech and familiar situations. (Note: bee 
objective 2 in Phonology, Part II.) 

9 The student will display comprehension that graphemic representations 
of words may have phonemic variations as measured by his ability to 
recognize these variations in a piece of dialectal literature, (e.g. greasy 
greazy) 
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10. The student will display comprehension of "short" vowel sounds as 
measured by his ability to identify these sounds in a given list of words 
or on a teacher-made chart. 

11. The student will display comprehension of "long" vowel sounds as » 
measured by his ability to identify these sounds in a given list of words 
or a teacher-made chart. 

12a. The student will display knowledge that similar sound patterns are 
sometimes represented by different spellings as measured by his ability 
to identify such sounds from a given list. (e.g. Uuff-vough; fish-phonc) 

12b. The student will display knowledge that the different sound patterns are 
sometimes represented by the same spellings as measured by his ability 
to identify such sounds from a given list. (e.g. througA, dough, hougliy 
trough) 

13. The student will display knowledge of initial consonant blends as meas- 
ured by his ability to identify consonant blends in a list of words. (e.g. 
i/ond, 5/ar) 

14. The student will demonstrate application of the "soft" c sound in initial, 
medial, or final positions as measured by pronouncing words correctly 
from sentences with the sounds, (e.g. city, acid, ace) 

15. The student will display knowledge of sound patterns as measured by 
his ability to write two or more nonsense words with the same sound 
pattern, (e.g. the "short" sound of i— bh'ffer, s/gger) 

16. The student will display knowledge of words that rhyme as measured 
by his ability to identify words that do or do not rhyme in a poem. 

17. The student will display comprehension of our changing language as 
measured by his ability to read aloud couplets from Chaucer, Pope, or 
Shakespeare, and identify changes in pronunciation which have de- 
stroyed the rhyme scheme. (Note: Although the pronunciation of many 
words has changed, the spelling has often remained the same.) 

18. The student w ill display comprehension of the sound represented qu, kw, 

or k as measured by his ability to pronounce words from a given list, 
(e.g. qmeU equals croquei) 
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SENTENCE PATTERNS 



The student will display eomprclieiisioii of the fixed order of Uie 
English sentences as measured by his ability to rearrange a jnnibled 
sentence into natural order. (>.}-'. Blue the is sky. The sky is blue.) 
The student will display knowledge of the four basic potential positions 
in a kernel sentence as measured by his ability to number the com- 
ponents which make up each slot. 

1 2 :5 ^ 

(e.g. subject verb + eompleler optional adverb) 

Given a list of Nouns — Verbs — Adjectives — and Adverbs (word^ or 
phrases) the Mudent will denionsirate knowledge of the four bavie ^!ot 
positions as measured by his ability to combine words into sentences 
by placing each form class word in the correct slot. 

Given a list of kernel sentences, the student will display knowledge 
that the 4th-slot adverb is optional as measured by his recognizing each 
grammatical sentence when the adverb is covered. (Note: Adverb of 
place is never optional after BK: BE must have a completer.) 

The student will display knowledge that in a kernel senlencc only iwo 
of the four basic slots, the subject and verb, must be filled as measured 
by his ability to name and nund)er the parts of a teacher-made li^t of 
1 2 

sentences, (e.g. Dogs bite. 

1 2 H 
Dogs bite postmen. 

12 3 t 
Dogs bite postmen sometimes*) 

(Note; Although kernel sentences may have slots 3 or \ filled, every 
kernel sentence must have 1st and 2nd-subject and verb.) 

Given a list of kernel sentences, the student will display knowledge 
of the function of a transitive verb to show the relation of subject to 
completer as measured by his recognizing that sentences containing 
transitive verbs can be made passive, 
(e.g. Bill caught the ball. The ball was caught by Bill. 

The student read die book. The book is being read by the student.) 

The student will display knowledge that many verbs may be either 
transitive (having a completer) or intransitive (not having a completer) 
as measured by his ability to write pairs of sentences containing the 
same verb with and without a completer. 
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(e.g. The choir sang. Bill left. 

The choir sang a hymn. Bill left the gift.) 

The student will display knowledge of the pattern of a kernel sentence 
without a completer (NP + Vj ) as ineasured by his ability to identify 



from a leacher-made list, the sentences which follow this pattern. 
(e.g. NP + Vi 

The baby 



slept.) 



The student will display knowledge of the pattern of a kernel sentence 
with a transitive verb and a completer (NP + V-p + NP) as meas- 
ured by his ability to identify from a leacher-niade list, the sentences 
which follow this paliern. 

+ Vt + NP 

cats.) 



(e-g. NP 



Dogs 



chase 



The student will display knowledge of the uniqueness of be in its forms 
as measured by his comparing be and the verb see in a paradigm (all 
possible forms) of sentences using the present, past, participle, and -ing 
form of each with the subjects /, you, and he. 



(e.g. I am a clown. 

You are a clown. 
He is a clown. 

I was a clown. 
You tvere a clown. 
He was a clown. 

I shall (will) be a clown. 
You shall (will) be a clown. 
He shall (will) be a clown. 

I have been a clown. 
You have been a clown. 
He has been a clown. 



I see a clown. 
You see a clown. 
He sees a clown. 

I saw a clow^n. 
You saw a clown. 
He saw a clown. 

I shall (will) see a clown. 
You shall (will) see a clown. 
He shall (will) see a clown. 

I have seen a clown. 
You have seen a clown. 
He has seen a clown. 



I am being a clown. 
You are being a clown. 
He is being a clown. 



I am seeing a clown. 
You are seeing a clown. 
He is seeing a clown. 

Note: Be has eight forms; the verb see has only five forms. Be also 
appears as an auxiliary in the -ing form of both be and see.) 
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11 Given a list of kernel sentences, the student will display knowledge of 
the uniqueness of be in ha^■ins an adverb of place as a completer as 
measured by his recognizing gr.mmalical and ungra.nmat.cal expres- 
sions when the adverb is covered. 

(e " The bird sang sweetly. The bird sang swe^Of. (grammatical) 
° Thehna left early. Thehna left eeriy. (grammatical) 

He is here. He i? W. (ungrammalical) 

See objective 3 in Sentence Patterns; be must have a completer.) 
12 The student will display knowledge of the choices for completer in the 
NP + BE + Completer pattern as measured by his ability to identity 
the completer as NP. Adjeclive, or Adverh-of-place in a teachcr-designed 
list of kernel seiileiices. 



(e.g. NP 
Ralph 



+ BE + NP 

jg president. 

-f BE + ADJ 



NF 

Sarah ^^as 
NP 



beautiful. 



+ BE + Adv-p 

Tl,ey are Hospital.) 

13 Given a list of kernel sentences, the student will display knowledge of 
the function of a Ih.king verb (BE i.s hot considered a linking verb) to 
show the relation of subject to completer as measured by his recognizing 
the Adj.completer as describing the subject and the NP-completer as re- 
naming tlie subject. 

(e.R. The fruit tastes sour. "Sour" describes "fruit." 

John became my friend. "Friend" renames John 

My friend remained loyal. "Loyal" deseribes friend. ) 

14 The student will display knowledge of tlie choices for completer in the 
NP + Vl + Completer pattern as measured by his ability to ulentily 
the completer as NP or Adj in a teacher-designed list of keri'el sentences. 

Adj 

(e.g. Bill seemed happy. 

Adj 

The rose sinelled sweet. 

NP 

Brotlier became a doctor. 

NP 

He remained a fanner.) 
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The student will Jenionslrale kiioKlcdgc of the four basic sentence pal- 
terns as measured by his ability to write and identify sentences illustrat- 
ing the four basic patterns. 

(eg. NP + Vi 

NP + Vt + NP 

NP 

NP + HE + Completer Adj 

Adv-p 

NP + V^ + Completer NP 

Aclj ) 

The student will demonstrate know ledge of slot'Slipping as measured by 
his ability to move a word from its slot to other slots within a given 
sentence, (e.g. We have a i;ucst house. We have a home guest.) 
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FORM CLASSES 

The Mmk-iil will knottlclfii- Uial all wokU .mii I)l- .la-ifu-.l 

foiiu .-li... VM..(U (111.- Inickx of hm^.MWi o.- Mniclinv vw.i.U (Hi.- 
,„o.l:u- of Imi^iui^H a> lu.M.un-.l l.y l.i^ al.iUly I" i<li'"'ii> 
(Iciiolaruc iiuimin-; in li-;i(lifr-(le>ii;iU(l >cnlciuf<. 
(e.g. Tlu- "r/i5/ }mnl.-d a /x-ziiWi/h/ ;)iV/Hr<- of lli<- irwunlaius and 
riillcys. I 

The Mmlcul «ill .li^^i.hn knouloljic lhal all form ila>i; uor.l> nia> In- 
.■la<sifu-.l as uoui.>. v.m1)>. a.lj.-.-livo. or a.lvcrh^ as uu-aMir.-.l hy 
ahililv lo l)lav a tiiM-n li>l of wor.U (in imapiiiii- s.-iiI.mi.i- conU-Mi 
iiilo llic corrccl clasocs. 

„o.m vvrl. a.ljf.livi- a<K<il' 

sued "^^^'i'^ 

work vvork ^^low ''I"" 

3. The slu.lc-iil will .lisplay knowlcijic ll.al pronouns arc clas>ifiL-.l a> a 
suhgronp of llic n..ijii form dass as in.-asurc.l by liis.ahihiy lo l)laif 
pronouns wilhiii llie rionii slol in a given set of fCiiU-iKcs. 

•1. Tho sin.lcnl «ill •li^'l'l^'y know Iclgc lhal nouns may lake iwo infleclioi.al 
L-n.lings: l.lural an.l possessive, as ineaMire.l hy his ahilily lo uh-"lif> 
Ihf l>hiral aiul possessive morphemes in a given li>t of nouns, 
(e.g. I'lural morphemes: hovs - s. ehnr.hes — es. women - - inlernal 
rhimge, .leer - - no ehange or null: p..ss<,»ive niorplu-mes: l)o\"s -- >. 
girls" • ' onl\ I 

5. The >lu.lcnl will displav knowledge lhal verbs may lake four infic lional 
endings: i.reseni, pasi, parlitiple. an.l -ing, as measure.l hy Ins alulily 
to i.lenlify Ihese infleclions in a given lisi of verl.s. (Nolc: Ihc preseni 
form of a verl. is ihe l.ase f..rm; ihere is no infledion f.)r ihc i>rcsenl 
cxcepi for ihir.l pers.)n >ingular.) 

6 The >ludenl will .lisplav knowledge lhal a.ljedives may lake IWo inflei- 
lional en.lings omparalive -cr, an.l suiK,rlalive as measure.l hy his 
ahilily to allath these en.lings lo llu- a.lje.-live* wilhin a given hsi .)f 
w.ir.ls. 

7 The slu.k-nl will .lispla) kiDwle.lge lhal all form elass w.)r.ls will lake 
specific infleelional en.lings as measured hy his ability lo ad.l appr..- 
priale en.lings lo spe.;ifie w.tr.ls from earh form e!:iss. (See ohj.vlives 
fXU6 in Morpholog)-.) 

». The stu.lcnt will .lisjila) knowledge lhal the same w.ir.l may be a mem- 
ber of more lhan one form elass as r:ieasured by his ability to change 
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ihc siress pallern in a given list of word-parls. (eg. prcscnUnoun; prc- 
scnl-vcrb) 

9. The sludcnl will display knowledge that ihc form class of a word may 
be determined by its dcrivalional affix as measured by his ability to at- 
tach the ajipropriale derivational affixes (prefixes and suffixes) (o a 
given list of words. (e.g. boy + ish = I)oyish; icach + cr = teacher; 
ilcm + ize = itemize; brave + ly = bravely. Note: Sec olgcclivcs 9*17 
in Morphology.) 

10. The sludent will display knowledge lhat form class words fit into parti- 
cular positions (or slols) wilhin sentences as measured by Iiis ability 
to set up test frame sentences for cacli of llie form classes. 

11. The student will display knowledge that the headword (fonn class word ) 
in sentences is the nucleus of a word cluster as measured by his ability 
to build clusters by adding modifiers to headwords, (e.g. tree, green 
tree, leafy green tree) 

12. The student will display knowledge that form classes are "open class" 
words as measured by his ability to coin or locate and identify newly 
coined words as members of one of the four form classes. 

13. The student will dispLy knowledge that structure words belong to a 
**closed class" as measured by his inability to coin auxiliaries, prep- 
ositions, and conjunctions, etc. 

14. The student will display knowledge that form class words are the main 
carriers of meaning in a sentence as measured by his ability to recognize 
the absence of meaning when form class words are deleted from a sen* 
tence. 

15. The student will display knowledge that structure words are connectors 
within sentences as measured by his ability to recogiiize the awkward* 
ness (or difference in meaning) when these words are deleled from a 
sentence, (e.g. Awkwardness: The artist painted a beautiful picture of 
mountains and valleys. Difference in meaning: Tliese apples are sour.) 

16. The student will demonstrate comprehension of form class and structure 
words as measured by his ability to label each word in a sentence as a 
form class word or a structure word. 

17. The student will display knowledge that the determiner is a structure 
word signaling a noun phrase as measured ^ y his ability to place appro- 
priate determiners before the nouns in a ^ven list of words. (Note: 
Prepositions also signal the noun phrase.) 
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18. The student will be able to display comprcbcnsion of word order as a 
characteristic of the ?onn classes as measured by his ability to jdciilify 
form class words in a nonsense iiaragrapli. 
(eg. EXERCISE FOU FOUM CLASSES 

CaUcn from their lonn jrast, the three walbs murled trUcMly. hmy 
frocks of won claggcd up as their ghckss pads stimwed ihc Jrmen 
stood, Subbetly they lawxrd, reuse, with their Irose backed. Ali-oo. 
regged the wol of another tcaW, far off beyond the ide-ladges. 

adj adj n n v adv adj 

Gaunt from their long fast, the three wolves hunted silently, liny 
n n V adj n v adj n 

flakes of snow flew up as their tireless feet skimmed the frozen ground. 

adv V adj n v v 

Suddenly they paused, tense, with their ears cocked. "Ah-oo! came 

n n n 

the howl of another wolf, far beyond the ice-ridges.) 
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SYNTAX 

INTRODUCTION 

1. The student will display knowledge that grammar is a system for de- 
scribing the language as measured by his ability to distinguish bet>veen 
the terms *'gramniar" and "usage" on a teacher-designed lest. 

(Note: Communication tlirough word order and meaning is the criteria 
for grammaticality.) 

2. The student will display knowledge of the symbols and abbreviations 
used in transformational grammar as measured by his ability to identify 
them on a teacl|er«designed poster or chart. (Note: See the attached 
chart.) 

3. Given a list of kernel sentences, the student will display comprehension 
of the components of a kerne] sentence as measured by his ability to 
label the p'^tential four slots as subject, verb, completer, and optional 
adverb. 

subj verb completer 

(e.g. Some students seem irresponsible , 

subj verb 
The baby cried, 

subj verb completer (opt-adv) 
He is^ in the library now, ) 

4. Tlie student will display knowledge that any alteration of a kernel 
sentence results in a transform as measured by his ability to recognize 
the underlying kernel sentence within a given set of te/icher-made 
tran^>fr:med sentences. 

subj verb completer opt-adv 

(e.g. The little old man in the blue suit carried the child in his arms . 
All elements not italicized come from other sentences, 
verb subj completer 

Was he here? Rearrangement of a kernel sentence is a 
transform. ) 

5. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the term "nucleus" as meas- 
ured by his ability to illustrate the choices by riting examples and 
labeling each. 

(e.g. Interjection: Gosh! 

NP + VP: The guide led the way.) 
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6. Given a list of kernel sentences, the student will display conipreliension 
of the two main components of the kernel sentence as measured by his 
abihty to identify the parts which function as noun phrase and as verb 
phrase. 

^ NP VP 

(e.g. A porter carried the suitcase, } 
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SYMBOLS 



S Sentence 
NP Noun Phrase 

VP Verb Phrase 

N Common Noun 

— > "May be written as"; "may be written more 

specifically as "; "is composed oP 

{ } A choice 

( ) Optional 
Node 

1^ Branch 

0 Null 

Det Determiner 

Aux Auxiliary 

Adv-p Adverb of place 

Art Article 

List not complete 
V'j Transitive Verb 

Vj Intransitive Verb 

Vjjjid Middle Verb 

Vg Verb seem 

Vj^ Verb become 

X, Y, . . . Symbols used to indicate various parts of a 

sentence 
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SYNTAX 



NOUN PHRASE 

1. Given a list of sentences, the student will display knowledge of the noun 
phrase as measured by his ability to identify the four different choices 
that may constitute a NP: 'proper noun, personal pronoun, indefinite 
pronoun, and determiner + noun. 

(See objective 4 for clarification of determiner.) 

2. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the personal pronouns and 
the inflectional forms for plural, object, possessive, replacive, and re- 
flexive as measured by his ability to construct a paradigm of all forms. 
(See the attached chart.) 

3. The student will display knowledge of count and noncount nouns as 
measured by his ability to select from a given list those nouns which 
can be made plural (count nouns) and those which cannot (noncount 
nouns) . 

4. Given a list of sentences containing common nouns, the student will 
demonstrate knowledge of determiners as measured by his ability to 
identify the different choices that may constitute a determiner: article, 
number, demonstrative, quantifier, and possessive. 

5. Given a list of sentences containing common nouns, the student will 
display knowledge of articles as measured by his ability to identify the 
different choices that may constitute an article: the, a/an, some, and 
null (0). 

6. The student will display comprehension of the definite article "the" 
and the nondefinite articles as measured by his ability to identify and 
label each in a teacher-made list of saitences. 

7 The student will display knowledge that a determiner may contain a pre- 
article as measured by his ability to use several pre-articles in original 
sentences. 

8. The student will display knowledge that the noun phrase can be used in 
the verb phrase as measured by his ability to underline noun phrases in 
a position after the verb in a group of sentences in a selected passage 
of printed material. 

^ 9. The student wiU '1t?play knowledge that the noun phrase can function as 
subject, completer, or object of a prq)osition as measured by his ability 
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to underline each NP and label its function in a given set of sentences 
selected from printed material. 

The student will demonstrate application of the choices relating to the 
components of the noun phrase (see the following chart) as measured by 
his ability to construct a partial branching tree diagram and produce 
a K-terminai string of a very simple sentence. 
(e.g. The dogs bark. 



S 



NP 





I 

art 




def 



1 

the 



dog 

I 

dog 



Pl 
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PRONOUN CHART 





Subject 


Ohject 


Possessive 


Rophjcive 


Uefle\ive 


Singular 












1st. p. 


I 


Jiie 


ni> 


mine 


myself 


2nd. p. 


you 


you 


your 


yours 


joursclf 


3rd. p. 


he 


him 


his 


his 


himself 


>» 


she 


her 


her 


hers 


herself 


9> 


it 


it 


its 




itself 



Phiral 



1st. p. 


we 


us 


our 


ours 


2nd. p. 


you 


you 


\our 


yours 


8r(l. p. 


ihey 


ihein 


their 


theirs 



ourselves 
\ ourbelves 
themselves 
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PHRASE STRUCTURE RULES 



{personal pronoun 
Proper Noun 
indefinite pronoun 
det + noun 



det- 



( article ^ 

number 

possessive 

quantifier 
^demonstrative^ 



art- 



{definite 
indefinite 



def- 



the 



nondef- 



a (an) 
some 
null (0) 



count (+ plural) 
noncount 



ERLC 
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SYNTAX 



VERB PHRASE 

1 The student will demonstrate knowledge of the components of the VP 
as measured by his ability to write sentences containing these compo- 
nents and label them verb, completer, and optional adverb. (See objec- 
live 2 in Sentence Patterns.) 

2. Given a list of sentences containing one-word verbs, the student wiU 
display knowledge that auxiliary is an essential element of every VP 
and always designates tense, either past or present, as measured by his 
ability to write morphemic strings for the sentences and identify the 
auxiliary. 

(e.g. He was here. (He + aux + BE + here) 

(He + past + BE + here) 

Harry calls often. (Harry + aux + call + often) 

(Harry + present + call + often) 

See objective 26 which deals with the process by which the tense mor- 
pheme is placed in natural order in a sentence.) 

3 The student will display knowledge of the VP as either BE + Completer 
or verbal as measured by his ability to label correctly these two struc 
tures in a given set of sentences. (See following chart.) 

4 The student will display knowledge of the forms of BE (determined by 
the subject NP) as measured by his ability to write sentences contaimng 
the eight forms of BE. (See objective 10 in Sentence Patterns.) 

5 The student will display knowledge of the choices for the essential com- 
pleter of BE as measured by his ability to write kernel sentences con- 
taining each element which can be used as a completer, NP Adj, Adv-p. 
(See objective 12 in Sentence Patterns.) 

6 The student will demonstrate comprehension of linguistic choices in the 
use of a personal pronoun as a completer for BE as measured by his 
keeping a log of written and oral occurrences of either I/me, he/hun, 
she/her, we/us, following BE. 

7 The student will demonstrate application of the choices relating to the 
components of the VP containing BE as measured by his ability to con- 
struct a tree diagram and produce a K-terminal string of a very simple 
sentence. (See following chart.) 
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(e.g. Father was a Democrat. 



K-term: Father 




I am here. 




+ BE + Adv-p 



Nothing is cold. 




+ atjx + BE + Adj 



+ pres + BE + here K-term': nothing + pres + BE + cold ) 



8. The student will display knowledge of the present tense forms of verbals 
(determined by the subject NP) as measured by his ability to apply the 
correct inflection (0 or -s) to each verbal in a list of sentences con- 
taining one-word verbals. 

(e.g. I see the clock. He sees the wall.) 

9. The student will display knowledge of the past and participle forms of 
verbals as measured by his ability to supply the past and participle 
forms to a list of present form verbals. 

(e.g. 



present 




past 


— participle 


jump 




jumped 


jumped 


swim 




swam 


swum » 


leave 




left 


left 


sit 




sat 


sat 


hold 




held 


held 


fall ' 




fell 


fallen ) 
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10. Tl,e student will display comprehension of the verb transitive as meas- 
ured by his ability to compose sentences following the pattern INI f 

+ NP. 

(e.s. The nun, drove the car. See objectives 7, 9. & 15 in Sentence 
Pallenis. ) 

11. The student will display knowledge that d.e + NP verbal can be 

changed into the passive forn. as measured by his ability to use the com- 
pleter as the subject, add BE + participle, and add '"by before the 
former subject. 

(e.g. The map. drove the car. The car was driven by the man. 
See objective 6 in Sentence Patterns and objective 12 in Syntax: Smgle- 
Base Transformations.) 

12 Given a list of sentences, the student will display comprehension of the 
verb intransitive as measured by his ability to correctly identify Uiose 
which follow the pattern NP + Vj + 9. (See objectives 7, o, & 15 in 

Sentence Patterns.) 

13 Given a list of teacher-made sentences, U.e student will show compre- 
hension of Vs (seem, smell, look, taste, look. . . .) and Vj, (become, 

remain. . .) as linking verbs as measured by his ability to show the 
relationships of the completer to the subject. 



Vs 



(e.g. The flowers smell swf et. "Sweet" describes "flowers." 

My friend became ill. "HI" describes "friend." 
Vb 

He remained a soldier. "Soldier"' renames "He." 
See objectives 13 & 14 in Sentence Patterns.) 
14. The student will show comprehension that ("become" and "remain") 

is the only linking verb that will take an NP-completer (Remember, BE 
is no^ considered a Unking verb) as measured by his ability to identify 
and label the completer in a list of sentences containing hnking verbs. 



(Note: All linking verbs are classified as V3 and take only Adj>com> 



pleters except "become'* and "remain** which are classified as Vj^ be- 



cause they can take NP-completers.) 
15. The student will display knowledge of the difference in V,jjj j and 



16. 



17. 



only. 
eg. 



as measured by his attempt to change the verbs to passive in a given 
list of sentences. (Note: The change to passive will apply to + NP 

+ NP 
The student completed the assignment 
The assignment was completed by the student. 

Vmid + NP 
The bat cost five dollars. 

Five dollars was cost by the bat. Ungrammatical 
See objective 12 in Syntax: Single*base Transformations.) 
The student will display knowledge that when the completer of a V*p 

is a personal pronoun, a phonological rule changing the pronoun to 
object fom is obligatory, as measured by his ability to construct sen- 
tences using* the various object inflections. 

The student will display comprehension of verbals as measured by his 
ability to Vrite sentences containing each of the five types of verbals 
Vj , Vf , V5 , V|j , Vmid • (See following chart.) 

The student will demonstrate applicadon of the choices relating to the 
components of the VP containing a verbal as measured by Ins ability to 
construct a tree diagram and produce a K-terminal string of a very 
simple sentence. (See following chart.) 

Bill saw the clowns. 
S 




K-term: Bill 



past 
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Vt 

see +_det+ n 

. at+ r+^1 

def 

J , , 
see + the+ clown + pi 



19. Tlic student will demonstrate knowledge of the tense of the five modals 
as measured by his ability to identify and label pairs of modals as 
present and past. 

(e.g. pres<v;: past 
can could 
will 

shall should 
may "^'e^^ 
must ) 

20 Tlie student will display knowledge that a modal functions as an optional 
component of aux with the bast form of a verb as measured by his 
ability to write a morphemic string and identify the modal as the tense- 
carrier" in the VP. 

(e.g. I can go. P«scnt + modal + go 

I could go. past + modal + go 

Note: The tense is not designated in the base form "go," but in the 
modal. See objective 2.) 

21. The student will demonstrate knowledge that havt + participle is an- 
other optional component of aux as measured by his ability to write a 
morphemic string, and identify present and past forms of "have" as 
the "tense-carrier" in the VP, and to recognize that this component 
always designates the participle form of a verb. 

(e.g. 1 have gone". present + have + part + go 

He has gone. present + have + part + go 

Bill had gone. past + have + part + go. 

Note:-The tense is not designated in »he base form "go" nor in "gone" 
butVh the component "have." See objective 26 which deals with the 
process by which tense and participle morphemes are placed in natural 
order in a sentence.) 

22. Given a list of sentences containing VP's with various components of 
aux, the student will display knowledge that the tense morpheme is 
always attached to the fir.«t component of aux as measured by his ability 
to write a morphemic string and identify as present or past the "tense- 
carrier" of the VP. 

(e.g. 1 should eat. past + shall + eat 

1 have eaten. present + have + part + eat 

I should have eaten. past + shall + have + part + eat 
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Nole: The tcn^c is iioi dc-sijiiialcil in I he harn* form **e;il,*' hul in I he fir>l 
coiiipoiu'iil: inoilal or **have.**) 

The sliuleiil \\\\\ ilcinoii^lrale kiioulcilite lhal be iii^ \> ajiolher coiii- 
poueiit of au\ a^ nionsiireil hy his ahilil) (o >M'ile a iiioipheiiiir ^lrin^. 
ideiilify llic iHcscnl and pasl fornisi of IMC a:? ihe "lonsfrarrior" of ihr 
VP, and m'o*:nize thai lliis component ah^axs desi<<inales the -in^ form 
of a verh. 

(e.g. 1 am ^oiiiji. |»VM'nl + he iiijr jiO 

He vas |ioiu*r. past he "r in^ "i- j;o 

Yon are jioinj:. pre.<('nl + he injr 4' uo 

Note: The tnifie is not dosipnaled in the ha<e form '*j;o/^ hnt in llie 
firfrt component in the anv. 

See ohjeetive 20 uhich deaU uith the process b\ \vhich the tcn>e. 
participle and -ing morphemes are phired ii: natnrai ouler in a >en- 
lence. I 

The stndent >\ill disphi} kno>^ied^e of the optional components in an\ 
as measured hy his ahility to compose senic«*i«'c>. nniking choices from 
these ek-ments or foHovin*; teachei-dexi^ed fornnda>. 

The student will demonstrate knouled^e of the ^-cipicnec of the option:;l 
components of au\ as measured hy his ahility to write the complete 
formula. 

(e.g. Aux ►tense -I- (modal) + (have + part) -V (be+ing) ) 

The student will display comprehension of the fun.Mion of the T*affix 
to place die inflectional morphemes, (ciisv, party antl in the natural 
order in a sentence as measured hy his ahility tj write a morphemic 
string and move the inflectional nmrphenie to a position after the >v'oid 
to wliieh it applies. 

(e.g. >on)eone + pa^t + laugh 

T-affix: sonjcone + laugh past 
Someone laughed. 

He 4- pres + max + he -r lug -I- sleep 
T-affi\: He + may + pros -l* he ^f* sleep + ing 
IFe may be sk*eping. 

Tom + past -I- shall 4- have part + go 
T-affix: Tom -I* shall + past have 4- go + part 

Toxxi sJsould have gone. ) 
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The sUuicnl will dcinoiislralc a|iplicalioii of llic choices rclaliu7 lo the 

compoiiciils of llic VP \\ilh aii aux coiilaiiiiii*: optional clciiiciits as 

measured hy his ahitit) to construct a free dia^Mani and produce a 

K-terniinal ftrin^ of a sentence. 

S 




1 
1 




T 




Hill 




1 

Hill 






teu^e4" motlaH' lKue+ part + ht? + inir + Vi 

i I I I ^ I i 

K-tenn: Hill + past + shall + have+ pari + he lug + ^^ait 

211 Given a list of sentences, the student will demonstrate knowlcdjie of the 
kinds of adverhs as nieasnretl hy his ahility to lahc! the adverhs as to 
semantic function; manner, place, frequency, and time. (Note: S(une 
adverhs seem to tienotc affulitiori lor situation! and purpose lor in- 
tent). 

(e.jr. He slept in his clothes. (Ailw te)ls condition not manner.) 
The gift is for Mary's hirthday. {Ai\\\ tells purp<»se.l ) 

29. The student will demonstrate knowledge that adverhs normnlly follow a 
given order as measured I>y his ahility to lahel a seri'»s of adverhs in a 
list of sentencl's and recognize the sequence in whiel; the) appear. 

m p f t 

(e.g. Tlie student worked diligtnitly in the lihniry vv':ry day last u'vvL 
Note: Uy appl)ing a singlediase transformation, some adverlis may he 
placed before the sentence or l.^f-ire the verh. See ohjective 13 in 
Syntax: Single«base Transformations.) 

30. Given a list of sentences, the student w ill demonstrate knowledge that 
adverhs filling the fourth slot in a sentence are optional as measuretl hy 
his ability to recognize and lahel the structure* as grauunatical or un« 
grannnatical when the adverb is co>ered. 

opl-adv 

(e.g. 1. Shr took the test t^y. grannnatical 
essentrabadv 

2. They are m tlw Wmn«^-. ungrammatical 

opt*udv 

3. He walked the st«^. grannnatical 

esscntiabadv 

4. I put die book oh the .4teK; 



ungraiitniatical 
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Note: In sentence 2 the adv is essential completer for BE and fills the 
third slot. 

In sentence 4 the adv is essential component of verb "put" which 
is iie.ver grammatical without an adv-p; therefore it doe^ not fill 
the fourth elof ) 

Given a list of sentences, the student will demonstrate knowledge that a 
particle can be an integral part of a verbal as measured by his ability 
to recognize the ungrammaticality of a structure when the particle is 
considered an adverb or a preposition of a phrase. 
V»p + particle 

(e.g. He looked up the telephone number. 

"Up the telephone number" is seniantically ungraiiimatical as a 
prepositional phrase. 
V'p + particle 

He spoke ouL 

"out" is semantirally ungrammatical as an adv-p. 
Note: Sentence patterns for this variation of verbals are: 
NP + Vx + particle + NP 

NP + Vj + particle + 0 ) 

Given a list of sentences, the student will demonstrate knowledge thai an 
adv*p is an integral part of some verbals (those that denote "placing" of 
an object or of oneself) as measured by his ability to recognize the 
ungrammatir^ility of the remaining structure when the adv-p is covered. 

(e.g. Mother put the dishes m the cabinet . ungrammatical 
He lay en tk« eeueh. ungrammatical 

Note: Since the adv-p functions like a particle, such sentences seem to 
follow the patterns: NP + Vp + adv-p + NP 

NP + Vj + adv-p + 0 

Vp + adv-p 

Mother put in the cabinet the dishes. 

Vj + adv-p 
He lay on the couch.) 
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Given a Est of sentences, ihe student will demonstrate knowledge that a 
prepositional phrase with "to" or "for" can be an integral part of some 
verbals (those that denote_"a service to or for") as measured by his 
ability to recognize the change of meaning of the remaining structure 
when the prepositional phrase is covered. 

(e.g. I made a toy for Mwy. Meaning is changed. 

Vj + p-ph 
I made for Mary a toy. 

I gave the gift to Mary. Meaning changed. 

.Vf + p-ph 
I gave to Mary the gift. 

Note: Since the prepositional phrase functions like a particle/ such 
sentences seem to follow the pattern, NP + + p-ph + NP.) 

Note: Some graminarians— Roberts, for example,— derive an indirect 
object from this structure by applying a single-base transformation to 
delete the preposition, (e.g. I gave «e Mary the gift) 
Note: An alternate derivation of an indirect object may be explained by 
recognizing an adverb of purpose (or intent). 
Vf completer adv-phr 

1 made a toy for Mary 

Apply a single-base transformation to move the prepositional phrase 
to a position after the verb and delete the preposition. 

I made a toy for Mary. 

I made fwMary a toy. 
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^mid 



occur, arrive, sing, wail, procrastinate 

send,, help, train, remind, beat 

seem, look, taste, smell, sound 

become, remain . . 
coGt, weigh, total, have 
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SYNTAX 

SINGLE-BASE TRANSFORMATIONS 

1. The student will receive aa awareness of the four ways sentences are 
transformed (by addition, substitution, rearrangement, and ddetion) 
as measured by his participation in a teacher-led analysis of a given set 
of sentences. 

(e.g. He was here. (kernel sentence) 

He was not here. (addition) 
Who was here? (substitution) 
Was he here? (rearrangement) 
The apple was eaten by me. (deletion) ) 

2. Given a set of sentences, the student will dmonstrate knowledge that 
the single-base transformation involves only one kernel sentence as 
measured by his ability to write the kernel sentence contained in the 
transform. 

3. The student will display comprehension of the two types of questions 
as measured by the ability to formulate questions which can be answered 
yes or no and questions which cannot be answered this way. 

(e.g. Did you go to the movie last night? What did you see last night? ) 

4. Given oral statements, the student will apply knowledge of the positional 
shifts in T-yes/no as measured by his ability to respond immediately 
with the rearranged sentence Aat asks a question. 

(e.g. They were late. Were they late?) 

5. Given a set of teacher-designed sentences, the student will apply his 
knowledge of the T-yes/no as measured by his ability to write the 
morphemic siring, to make the appropriate positional shift within the 
sentences, and to identify the elements involved in the shift (as tense be, 
tense-modal, tense-have.) 

(e.g. He was here. 

he + past + be + here 
tense-be past + be + he + here 

They should go. 
tense-modal they + past + shall + go 

past + shall + they + go 

Jane had left early, 
tense-have Jane + past + have + left + early 

past + have + Jane left + early) 

6. Given sentences containing verbals, the student will apply his knowledge 
of T-yes/no as measured by his ability to write the morphemic string, 
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make the positional shifts, and to supply the necessary word "do" to 
produce a grammatically correct sentence, 
(e.g. He worked hard. 

lie + pai,t + work + hard 

past + he + work + hard 

do + past + he + work + hard) 

Given a list of sentences, the student will demonstrate application of 

T-negative as measured by his ability to insert the word "not" in the 

appropriate place within the sentences. 

(e.g. if sentence contains be: 1 am nowhere. 

if sentence contains be, I was not leaving town- 
have or modal: I could not leave town. 

1 had not left town. 

if sentence contains 

verbal only: I did not stop ai the house.) 

The student will demonstrate application of the T-wh adverbial* as 
measured by his ability to write a transformed sentence by applying 
T-yes/no to the morphemic string and T-do if necessary, and by sub- 
stituting a wh-word for the adverb in the original sentence. 
*Note: Adverbials include adverbs of time, place, manner, and fre- 
quency. The appropriate interrogative words which can be used to de- 
signate them are when, where, how, and how often. 
( e.g. He wen t to Washi ngt on . 

break into morphemic string: he + past + go + to Washington 
apply T-yes/no: - past + he + go + to Washington 

apply T'do: do + past + he 4- go + to Washington 

substitute wh-word for adverb 

in original sentence: where + do + past + he +, go ) 

The student will demonstrate application of T-tok-NP as measured by 
his ability to write a transformed sentence by applying T-yes/no to the 
morphemic string and T-do if neces5;;i /, and by substituting a wh-word 
for the NP in the original sentence. 
(e.g- Mary found the book. 

break into morphemic string: Mar^ + past h find + the + book 
apply T-yes/no: past + Mary + find + the + book 

apply T-do: do + past + Mary + find + the + book 

substitute wh-word for NP 

in original sentence: What + do + past + Mary + find) 
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10. 



Given a kernel sentence to which the T-there rule is applicable, the 
student will demonstrate application of the rule as measured by his 
ability to write a transformed sentence by applying T-yes/no to the 
morphemic string and adding **there" at the beginning of the sentence. 

(e.g. Some boys were in the room, 

break into morphemic string: some + boys + past 4- be + in the room 



apply T-yes/no: 



past + be + some + hoys + in the room 



add "there" at beginning 



tliere + past + be + some + boys 
of sentence: + in the room) 

11. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the T-there as measured by 
his ability to state the three conditions necessary before the "there'* 
transform is applicable. (It applies if the subject is determiner plus a 
noun, the determiner contains a nondefinite article, the verb has a 
form of be, and the be is followed by an adverb of place.) 

12. Given a sentence containing a Vp , the student will demonstrate appli- 
cation of the T'passive rule as measured by his ability to write a trans- 
formed sentence by rearranging the morphemic string by making NP2 
the subject, adding be + part, and adding "by" in front of NPl. 



NPl Vn 



NP2 



Label: 

make NP2 the 
subject: 
add be + part: 
add by + NPl: 
passive: 



Joe hit the hall, 
the hall 



the ball + be + part + hit 
the ball + be + part + hit + (by Joe) 
The ball was hit (by Joe). 
Note: the by + NP can be omitted for euphony and economy of words.) 

13. The student will demonstrate knowledge that the function of T-advcrb 
is to move an adverb from its normal position in the sentence as meas- 
ured by his ability to apply the rule to a series of sentences, 
(e.g. with be: He was unhappy if ten. 

He was often unhappy, 
with verbal: We came here occasionally. 

We occasionally came here. 

Occasionally we came here. 
Note: This transformation is obligatory with the adverb never. 

He is in the house never. 

He is never in the house.) 



erJc 
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SYNTAX 



DOUBLE-BASE TRANSFORMATIONS 

1. The student will demonstrate knowledge that "double-base" transforms 
consist of two or more kernel sentences combined into one sentence as 
measured by his ability to identify the kernel structures which make up 
the transforms in a series of sentences. 

(e.g. I read the book, (kernel sentence) 
The book is dull, (kernel sentence) 
The book that I read is dull. (Transform) ) 

2. The student will display comprehension of the terms "insert" and 
"matrix" and "result" as measured by his ability to break down a result 
sentence into insert and matrix on a teacher designed study sheet or 
test. 

(e.g. Result: The book that I read is dull. 
Insert: I read the book. 
Matrix: The book is dull.) 

3. The student will display comprehension of the elements necessary to the 
embedding process as measured by his ability to write a matrix and an 
insert sentence containing a common NP. 

NP 

(e.g. Insert: I read the book. 

NP 

Matrix: The. book is dull. 

Result: The book that I read is dull.) 

4. The student will display knowledge of the process of embedding by use 
of the T-relative rule as measured by his recognizing that the common 
NP in the insert must be replaced by a relative pronoun before the 
resulting relative clause is embedded in the matrix. 

5. The student will demonstrate knowledge of recursiveness in a sentence 
as measured by his ability to apply the T-relative rule an indefinite 
number of times to obtain a complicated result sentence. 

(e.g. I know a man who invented a machine which makes a product 
that is very popular. 
Insert: A man invented a machine. 
T-rel : who invented a machine 

Matrix: I know a man. 

Result: I know a man who inven.ed a machine. 
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Insert: The machine makes a product. 
T-rel: which makes a product 

Matrix: I know a man who invented a machine. 
Resuh: I know a man who invented a machine which makes 
a product. 

Insert: A product is very popular. 
T-rel: that is very i)opular 

Matrix: I know a man who invented a machine which makes 
a product. 

Result: I know a man who invented a machine which makes 
a product that is very popular. 

(Note: The result sentence becomes the Matrix for the next transformed 
sentence. Clarity, not grammatical correctness, determines the number 
of limes the rule can be applied.) 

The student will display knowledge of restrictive and non-restrictive 
clauses as measured by his ability to distinguish each type in a series 
of sentences read with different intonation patterns by the teacher. 

(e.g. I admire who makes all A's in 1^ /ig^sh. 

(Non -restrictive-comma needed) 

The coveted schcj lai^jjp which he \f o\^ s for $3,000 each j^ ^. 

(Non-restrictive-comma needed) 

The coveted scholarship which he i s for $3,000 each >j E^. 

(Restrictive-no comma needed) 

The student will display knowledge of the process by which the T-rela^ 
tive-deletion rule results in an appositive as measured by his ability to 
write a transformed sentence by applying T-rel to the insert sentences 
containing BE + NP and then deleting the relative pronoun and BE, 
leaving a NP to be embedded in the matrix. 

(e.g. Insert: Father was a Democrat. 
T-rel: who was a Democrat 

T-rel-del: a Democrat 

Matrix: Father would not change his mind about politics. 
Result: Fatlier, a Democrat, would not change his mind 
about politics.) 

The student will display knowledge of the process by which the T-rela- 
tive^delelion rule results in an adjective as measured by his ability to 
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write a transformed sentence by applying T«rel to the insert sentence 
containing BE 4* Adj and then deleting the relative pronoun and BE, 
leaving an adjective to be embedded in the matrix, 
(e.g. Insert: Gloria was beautiful but dumb. 
T-rel: who was beautiful but dumb 

T*rel-del : beautiful but dumb 
Matrix: Gloria won the beauty contest. 
Result: Gloria, beautiful but dumb, won the beauty 
contest.) 

9. The student will display knowledge of the function of the T-noun-modi' 
jier rule to place an adjective before the noun it modifies as measured 
by his ability to apply the rule to a transformed sentence containing a 
single-word adjective modifier. 

(e.g. Insert: The girl was pretty. 

T-rel: who was pretty 

T-rel-del: pretty ^ 
Matrix: The girl dates my brother. 
Result: The girl pretty dates my brother.. 
T-n. mod: The pretty girl dates my brother.) 

10. The student will display knowledge of the process by which the T-rela- 
tive-deletion rule results in a prepositional phrase adjective modifier as 
measured by his ability to write a transformed sentence by applying 
T*rel to the insert sentence containing BE 4- Prepositional phrase 
(Adv«p) and then deleting the r»'*ifive pronoun and BE, leaving a prep- 
ositional phrase to be embedded the matrix. 

(e.g. Insert: The children are in the pool. 

T-rel: who are in the pool 

T-rebdel: in the pool 
Matrix: The children are our neighbors. 
Result: The children in the pool are our neighbors.) 

11. The student will display knowledge of the process by which the T-rela- 
tive-detetion rule results in an -ing modifier as measured by his ability 
to write a transformed sentence by applying T-rel to the insert sentence 
containing BE 4- -ing + verb and then deleting the relative pronoun 
and BE, leaving an -ing modifier to be embedded in the matrix, 
(e.g. Insert: The sink was leaking. 

T-rel: which was leaking 

T-rebdel: leaking 

Matrix: The plumber fixed the sink. 

Result: The plumber fixed the sink leaking. 

T-n. mod.: The plumber fixed the leaking sink.) 
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12. The student will display knowledge of the process by which the 
T^relative^deletion rule results in a participle modifier as measured by 
his ability to write a transformed sentence by applying T-rel to the 
insert sentence containing a passive verb (Be + participle) and then 
deleting the relative pronoun and BE, leaving a participle (or participial 
phrase) to be embedded in the matrix. 

(e.g. Insert: A mighty force split the rock. . 

T.passive: The rock was split by a mighty force. 
T-rel: which was split by a mighty force 

T-rel-del: split by a mighty force 
Matrix: The rock revealed marine fossils. 
Result: The rock, split by a mighty force, revealed marine 
fossils.} 

13. The student will display knowledge of the function of the T^rehtive^ 
deletion ing rule to produce an -ing modifier as measured b> his abiluy 
to write a transformed sentence by applying the T-rel to the insert sen- 
tence containing a verbal and then deleting the relative pronoun and 

^' changing tense to base form (if necessary) and adding ing, leaving an 

.ing modifier to be embedded in the matrix.' 

(e.g. Insert: John knew the truth, (past + know) 

X-rel: who knew the truth 

T-rel-del-ing: knowing the truth 

Matrix: John spoke out vehemently. 

Result: John,'knowing the truth, spoke out vehemently.) 

14. The student will display knowledge of the function of the T'Sentence- 
modifier ing rule to place a modifier at the beginning or at the end of 
a sentence as measured by his ability to apply the rule to a transformed 
sentence containing a movable modifier. 

(e.g. Apply T-sentence modifier to the Result sentence above: 

Result: John, knowing the truth, spoke out vehemently. 

T-sent-mod: Knowing the truth, John spoke out vehemently.) 

15. The student will demonstrate application of the T-relative, adverb as 
measured by his ability to write a transformed sentence by substilnting 
the words "where" or "when" for the adverbs of place or time in the 
insert sentence and embedding the resulting clause in the matrix. 

(e.g. Ir^cri: He was born in the town. 

T-rel-adv: where he was born 

Matrix: The town is now famous. 

Resuh: The town where he was born is now famous.) 
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16. The student ^vill display knowledge of the function of the T^relative tvh 
rule to produce a relative clause used as a NP as measured by his ability 
to urite a transformed sentence by applying the rule to substitute a \vh* 
relative (pronoun or adverb) for some word (NP or adverb) in the in- 
sert sentence and embedding the resulting clause in the position of the 
indefinite "sometliing" in the matrix. 

(e.g. Insert: He left yesterday. 

T-rel-uli: when he left 

Matrix: Something is not known.. 

Result: Wlien he left is not known.) 
(Note: Tlie matrix will ahvays contain a "space holder" term to receive 
a NP clause.) 

17. Given a list of sentences containing relative clauses, the student will 
. display knowledge that a relative clause is always produced by substitu* 

tion . as measured by his ability to underline the clause, identify the in* 
sert sentence, and label both the relative and the word it replaces, 
(e.g. The book that I read was dull. 
Insert: I read the book. 

"That** is the relative which replaces "the book.") 

18. Tlie student will display knowledge of the process by which the T-sub- 
ordinate rule produces a subordinate clause used as an NP as measured 
by his ability to write a transformed sentence by adding "that" to the 
insert sentence and embedding the resulting clause in the position of 
the indefinite "something" in the matrix. 

(e.g. Insert: I had the key. 

T'sub: that I had the key 

Matrix: He knew something. 

Result: He knew that I had the key.) 

(Note: The matrix will always contain a "space saver" term to receive a 
NP clause.) 

19. The student will display knowledge of the process by which the T^sub- 
ordinate rule produces a subordinate clause used as a NP noun modifier 
(appositive) as measured by his ability to write a transformed sentence 
by adding "that" lo the insert sentence and embedding the resulting 
clause in the matrix after the noun it renames. 

(e.g. Insert: Jack knew about the theft. 

T*sub: that Jack knew about the theft 
Matrix: The idea was absurd. 

Result: The idea that Jack knew about the theft was ab- 
surd.) 
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(Note: A subordinate clause cannot function as a noun modifier like an 
adjective, only as an appositivc; the subordinator is always 
"that.*^) 

20. The student will display knowledge of the process by which the T^sub^ 
ordinate rule produces a subordinate clause used as an adjccUvc com- 
plement as measured by hU ability to write a transformed sentence by 
adding "ihat" to insert sentence and embedding the resulting clause 
in the matrix after the adjective completer it complements. 

(c.g. Insert: You will succeed. 

T*sub : that you will succeed 

Matrix: I am sure. 

Result: I pm sure that you will succeed.) 

Note: The matrix must contain an adjective complement; the subordina- 
tor is always "that.") 
21. The student will display knowledge of the process by which ihe T^sub- 
ordinate rule produces a subordinate clause as a sentence modifier as 
measured by his ability to write a transformed sentence by adding a 
subordinator to the insert sentence and embedding the resulting clause 
at the beginning or at the end of the matrix. 

(e.g. Insert: Armstrong walked on the moon. 

T-sub: while Armstrong walked on the moon. 
Matrix: The world watched. 

Result: The world watched while Armstrong walked on the 
moon.) 

22. Given sets of insert and matrix sentences, the student will display know- 
ledge of the subordinators used in modifier clauses as measured by his 
abiUty to select the appropriate subordinator to show the intended re- 
lationship in each transformed sentence. 

(e.g. Insert: Andy knew nothing about it. 
Matrix: He didn't say anything. 

Appropriate subordinators: "since" or*T)ecause" 

Result: Since Andy knew nothing about it, he didn't say 
anything. 

Result: Because Andy knew nothing about it, he didn't say 
anything.) 

23 Given a Ibt of sentences containing subordinate clauses, the studait 
wiU display knowledge that a subordinate clause is always produced by 
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addition as measured by his ability to underline the clause, identify 
both the matrix and the insert sentences, and identify the subordinator 
as an added word only. 

(e.g. He promised that he would finish the job. 

Insert: He would finish the job. 

Matrix : He promised something* 

Result: He promised that he would finish the job. 

''That^' is the subordinator which is added; it does not substitute 

for any word in the insert; it serves no function within the insert 

sentence.) 

24. Given a list of sentences containing relative clauses and subordinate 
clauses, the student will display knowledge that the difference in a 
relative and a subordinate clause is in inner structure (not in meaning 
or function) as measured by his ability to underline the clauses in each; 
identify in the insert sentence in each; and label each substituted rela* 
tive and each added subordinator. 

(e.g. The suggestion that he made was excellent. 
Insert: He made the suggestion. 

"That" is the relative which replaces ''the sugges- 
tion." 

The suggestion that tve should assume the cost was grudgingly 
approved. 

Insert: We should assume the-cost. 

^Ttirtt** is the subordinator which is added; it does 
not substitute for any word in tlie insert; it serves 
no function within the insert sentence.) 

25. The student will demonstrate application of punctuation rules relating 
to clauses as measured by his ability to punctuate correctly a given list 
of sentences containing relative clauses and subordinate clauses. 

26. Given sets of base sentences, the student will display knowledge of the 
function of T^conjunction rule to combine base sentences as measured 
by his ability to select the appropriate conjunction to show the intended 
relationship in each transformed sentence. 

(e.g. The sirens sounded. 

People rushed into the streets. 
T*conj: The sirens sounded and people rushed into the streets.) 

27. The student will display knowledge of the function of the T -conjunction' 
deletion rule to effect euphony and economy as measured by his ability 
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to wrile a transferred sentence by deleting repeated elements in base 
sentences and combining llic remaining elements with a conjunction. 

(e.g. She carried sandwiches in a bag. 

She carried some fruit in a bag. 
T-conj-dcl: She carried sandwiches and some fruit in a bag.) 

' The student will demonstrate apiJication of the T^bsolute rtJc as 
measured by his ability to write a transformed sentence by rcmovmg 
auxiliary elements "modal," "BE" and "have" or by changing the verb 
tense to base form and adding -ing (if necessary) in the insert sentence 
and embedding the n-^uhing nominative al)sc!ute at the beginning or 
at the end of the matri/. 

(e.g. Insert : T!)e rai n had stopped. 

T^abs: The rain have + ing slopped 

Matrix: We planned our picnic. 

Result: Tlie rain having stopi>cd, we planned our picnic. 

Note: If tlie verbal in the insert ends in -ing, no addition is necessary, 
of course.) 

The student will dcmonslraU application of the T-possessive-ing rule 
as measured by his ability to write a transformed sentence by substitut- 
ing possessive form of the subject and -ing form of the verb in the in- 
scrt and embedding the resulting -ing-NP in the position of the indefi- 
nite "something" in the matrix. 

(e.g. Insert: I climb the trees in the park. 

T.possMng: My climbing the trees in the park 

Matrix : Something is forbidoen* 

Result: My climbing the trees in the park is forbidden* 

Note: The matrix must contain a "spaccsaver" term to receive the -ing- 
*NR) 

. The student will display knowledge of the fun'^tion of T-possessivcing' 
deletion rule as measured by his deleting the possessive before -ing- 
NP in thf' transformed sentence. 

(eg. Apply T-poss-ing.del to Result sentence above: 

ResuU: My v!-ribing the Uces in the park is forbidden. 
T-poss-ing-del: Climbing the trees in the park is forbidden* 

Note: Application of this rule is desirable if the acting agent, subject 
of the insert sentence, is eithe understood or is not significant.) 
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31. The student will demoiistrale application of the T-for . . . to rule as 

measured by his ability to write a transformed sentence by substituting 
the object form of the subject (if necessary) and the present form of 
the verb in the insert and adding ''for" and "to," and then embedding 
the resuhing infinitive in the position of the indefinite "something" in 
the matrix. 

(e.g. Insert: I w on the prize. 

T-for ... to: for me to win the prize 

Matrix: My hope was something. 

Result: My hope was for me to win the prize.) 

(Note: If the infinitive functions as an NP, subject or completer* the 
\ matrix must contain a "space-saver" term to receive the 5n- 

^ - finitive; if the infinitive functions as a modifier, no "space- 

saver" is needed.) 

32. The student will display a knowledge of the function of the T-for . . . to* 
deletion rule as measured by his deleting the "for + NP" in a trans- 
formed sentence. 

(e.g. Apply T-for . . . to-del to the Result sentence above: 

Result: My hope was for me to win the prize. 

T-for . . . to-del: My hope was to win the prize.) 

(Note: Application of this rule is desirable if the acting agent (subject 
of the insert sentence) is either understood or is not significant.) 

Note: The T4n order . . . /o rule is a variant of T-for . . . to; the dif- 
ference is that the resulting infinitive is never a NP, but functions as n 
tjntence modifier; therefore, no "space-saver" is used in the matrix. 

33. Given a set of two parallel sentences containing a common adjective or 
adverb, the student will display knowledge of the function of the T^cont- 
parative rule to combine base^ sentences as measured by his ab'Mty to 
write a transformed sentence by adding "-er" to the repeated adjective 
or adverb in the second sentence; combining the resultiiig sentences 
with "than"; and deleting any repeated element necessary. 

(e.g. Sugar is sweet. 

Honey is sweet. 
T-Comp: Honey is sweeter than sugar is sweet. 
Obligatory deletion-"sweet": Honey is sweeter than sugar is. 
Optional delet5on«"is": Honey is sweeper than sugar.) 

34. Given a set of two parallel sentences containing a common NP, the 
student will display knowledge of the function of a variant form of the 
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T-comparattve rule lo combine base sentences as measured by his abilily 
to write a transformed sentence by adding "more" (or "more of a ) 
before the repeated NP in the second sentence; combining the resultmg 
sentences with "than"; and deleting any repeated element necessary. 

„ ■ 1 have money. 

Mary has money. 
T-comp: Mary has more money than I have 
money. 

Obligatory deletion."money": Mary has more money than I have. 
Optional deletion-"have": Mary has more money than I.) 
Given a set of two parallel sentences containing a common adjective, 
the student will display knowledge of the function of the T-superlatwe 
rule to combine base sentences as measured by his ability to v rite a 
transformed sentence by adding "the" and "-est" to the reputed ad- 
jective in the second sentence; linking the resulting sentences with of ; 
and deleting all repeated elements necessary. 

„ All of them were wise. 

Albert was wise. 
T-sup: Albert was the wisest of all of them 
were wise. 

Obligatory deletion "were wise": Albert was the wisest of all of them.) 
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SEMANTICS 



1. The student will denionslralc knowledge lhat coiiiinunicaling meaning 
involves not only words bul also intonation as measured by his ability 
to assign various meanings to the same sentence, by reading it using 
different intonation patterns, (e.g. STOP THE GAR: as it would be 
spoken in the following situations: I want to watch the sunset. I just 
saw an old friend on the street. A train is coming. I 

2. The student will demonstrate knowledge that body movement conmnini* 
cates meaning as measured by his ability to iiiteri)ret meaning conveyed 
by pantomime or dramatization in role playing by his peer group. 

3. The student will display knowledge that gestures can play at least fivr 
kinds of roles in determining meaning as measured by his ability to use 
gestures to inform, to direct, to show togetherness, to make a bargain, 
to express feelings, (e.g. to point, to applaud, to shake hands, to shrug, 
etc.) 

4. Tlie student will display knowledge that meaning is related to "doing" 
as measured by his ability to respond and elicit response to requests, 
commands, exclamation, questions, etc. 

5. The student will demonstrate knowledge that a word may have different 
meanings in different contexts as measured by his ability to compose 
sentences in which a given word Is used with a variety of meanings, 
(e.g. 5c/ the table. I have a set of dishes. Tlie sun set, Tlie concrete set,) 

6. The student will demonstrate application of the use of Verbal context 
clues to determine meaning as measured by his ability to define correct* 
ly a given set of words as used within a series of sentences. (Each night 
the vixen robbed the henhouse, and each morning the she fox returned 
to her den.) 

7. The student will demonstrate knowledge that communication is effective 
only when public conventions (arbitrarily agreed-upon meaning^ are 
ol)*;erved as measured by his predicting the re.*?ponse in a given situation 
when generally understood directional symbols arc changed to an arbi- 
trary meaning, (e.g. Traffic lights are changed to red for '^caution" 

and yellow for "go." Highways signs are changed to for "slop" 

and for "yield.") 

8. Tlie student will demonstrate knowledge lhat word meanings undergo 
change as measured by his ability to give examples of words that have 
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become more general or more specific in meaning, (e.g. knave; archaic 
—a male servant, modern; an unprincipled or crafly man.) 

9. The student will demonstrate knowledge that word meanings change in 
status (respectability) as measured by his ability to give examples of 
words that have been elevated in acceptability and words that have ac- 
quired a pejorative quality, (e.g. "OK" and "blurb" were once slang 
and are now accepted. "Wench" and "knave" were in Anglo-Saxon 
times terms meaning "girl" and "boy"; today both words are pejora- 
tive.) 

10. The student will demonstrate knowledge that words acquire new or 
additional meanings as measured by his ability to identify words that 
liave undergone sudden change or additwns in meanings, (e.g. satellite, 
heart transplant, and bamboo curtain) 

11. The student will display knowledge of the misleading use of language as 
measured by his ability to identify vagueness, equivocation (shifting 
meaning of a term J. -ring a discourse), "either - or" blunders, and am- 
biguity in the language of advertisements, TV commercials, or pohtical 
propaganda. 

12. The student will display comprehension of the use of language to report 
events, make inferences, and formulate judgments as measured by liis 
ability to locate and label examples of each in current magazines and 
newspapers. 

13. Tlie student will display knowledge of connotation and denotation as 
measured by his ability to contrast mental associations connected with 
particular words and dictionary definitions of the same words, (e.g. 
slender — skinny, plump — obese, radical — liberal) 

14. Tlie student will display knowledge of the various uses of language as 
measured by his ability to determine the specific language use in a series 
of sentences on a teacher-designed test, (examples of uses of language: 
Informative, Directive, Cohesive, Contractive, Expressive, Imaginative) 

15. The student will demonstrate knowledge that language uses may be com- 
bined in the same passage as measured by his ability to identify two or 
more uses in a list of te:. ' er-desJgned examples, (e.g. Let's all join the 
Red Cross today. Tliis sample sentence is openly contractive and subtly 
directive.) 

16. Tlie student will recognize euphemisms (an inoffensive term for one of- 
fensively explicit) in the language as measured by his ability to iden- 
tif> and define the euphemisms contained within a given list of words 
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or phrases* (e^g* Sanitary engineer for garbage man; senior citizen for 
older person) 

17. The student will display knowledge of homophones and homographs as 
measured by his ability to identify examples of each on a teacher- 
designed test. 

(e.g» 

Homophones: The sky is blue. Homographs; The bow of ribbon. 

He blew the horn. ^. Bow to the King.) 

18. The student will display knowledge of the complexity, flexibility, and 
subtlety of language as measured by teacher observation of his ability to 
use the language with increased skill and confidence in his speaking 
and writing. 
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OBJECTIVES IN LITERATURE 



The objectives in literature adhere lo two basic purposes. First, the 
student is helped to read a piece of literature "in-depth"— thai is, to bring 
to bear all he has learned to language, critical approaches, literary insights, 
and stylistic techniques to get at the meaning of the work.. Second, the student 
will become more sensitive and perceptive through his association with litera- 
ture and will experience the "capacity of literature to permeate thought and 
emotion."^ As much as possible, he will use his literary experiences in formu- 
lating a satisfying personal philosophy of life. 

The objectives have been groui>ed under the following headings: chil- 
dren's literature, the short story, the noveL poetry, drama, the essay, and 
critical approaches to literature. Because a critical approach may be used with 
several genres, these objectives have been grouped Into a separate section. 
The teacher may use these as he needs them in teaching a specific genre. 

Thrall and Hibbard's Handbook to Literature and Guerin's Kcndbook of 
Critical Approaches to Literature have been used as source material of literary 
and critical terms in the objt lives. A teacher will profit from using these 
books in conjunction with the oi iectivcs. Another book which would be help- 
ful is A. F. Scott's Current Literary Terms (New York, 1967). 

The terminology in the Nebraska Curriculum^ provided the basis for 
many of the instructional and measurement variables in the objectives for chil- 
dren's literature. The teacher would probably find it helpful to use this 
material in conjunction with these objectives. 



1 Walter hohan, ti SL],Teackine Language and Literature (New York, 1969), p. 439. 

2 Literature units incorporating language, composition, and other language arts 
skills are available for each grade level from the University of Nebraska Pres^Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Those books pertaining to each elementary grade level cost 51.25. Wnic *hc 
University Press for prices of secondary uniis. 
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CHILDREN'S LITERATURE 



Literary Structure and Form 

1. The student will display knowledge of the plot pattern (structural 
motif) of a small person's Journey from home to isolation«away-from- 
home as measured by his ability to name a story that has this pallem. 

2. The student will display knowledge of the plot pattern (structural 
motif) of a small person's or a hero's journey from home to a con- 
frontation with a monster as measured by his ability to write a story 
containing this plot pattern. 

3. The student will display knowledge of the plot pattern (structural 
motif) of a helpless figure's rescue from a harsh home and the miracu- 
lous creation of a secure home as measured by his abiluy to dramatize 
a comparable situation. 

4. The student will display knowledge of the plot pattern (structural 
motif) of a conflict between a wise beast and a foolish beast as meas- 
ured by his illustrating a story with this plot pattern and/or working 
out a dialogue to be used with stick or hand puppets. 

5. The student will display comprehension of the four plot patterns as 
measured by his ability to predict the outcome of a story once he lias 
heard part of it. 

6. The student will analyze the plot of a given story as measured by his 
ability to write a description of the plot in terms of who acted, what 
action was taken, and the result of this behavior. 

7. The student will display comprehension of the form of a story (literary 
structure) as measured by his ability to divide the story into introduc- 
tion, problem, episodes, solution. 

8. The student will respond to stories built upon the same plot pattern 
(structural motif) as measured by his willingness to dis'^uss likenesses 
and/or differences in the reaction of characters to the same situation. 

9. The student will display comprdiension of the fact that cyclical patterns 
(life-death cycle, seasonal changes in nature, etc.) are devices used by 
literary artists as measured by his ability to identify the cycle used in 
developing the theme of a story, (e.g. life-death cycle in Charlotte^s 
Weh; changing seasons in The Little Island) 

10. The student will respond positively to the author's manipulation of a 
standard literary form ior purposes of satire and/or parody as meas- 
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ured by his willingness to discnss specific examples in a slory and 'or 
to discuss with his classmates the characteristics of the story, (e.?. 
Ferdinand the BnU, by Munro Leaf) 

11. The student will display comprehension of the main idea of selected 
stories as measured by his ability to match specific titles to paragraphs 
which contain important ideas or concepts from the story. 

12. The student will demonstrate application of the principles of seciuential 
organization as measured by his ability to arrange in lo-ical order the 
events in a given group of fiimiliar pictures. 

13. Tlie student will demonstrate application of the principles of sajnential 
organization as measured by his ability to arrange short paragraphs in 
logical story order. 

14. The student will analyze the sequential events of a story as measured by 
his ability to discuss orally the sequence of events. 

15. Tlie student will receive an awareness of setting as measured by his 
comparing the setting of a slory to his community. 

16. The student will evaluate the relationship of setting to meaning as 
measured by his ability to explain why an author gives details of a 
setting. 

17. Tlie student will display comprehension of the format of a page as 
measured by his ability to interpret the meaning communicated by 
design independent of the printed story. 

18. The student will respond to illustrations as measured by his interpreta- 
tion of illustrations and their contribution to the story. 

19. The student will evaluate illustrative content as measured by his ability 
to "picture read" to establish relationships of meaning. 

20. The student will display comprehension of illustrative content as meas- 
ured by his ability to give a title which is appropriate to the illuslra- 
tion. 

21. The student will evaluate the effectiveness of word descriptions as 
measured by his ability to draw a picture based on a word description. 

22. The student will respond to mood or tone as measured by his recogni- 
tion and discussion of words, phrases, etc., that convey various con- 
notations in a story, (e.g. religious, personal, linguistic, racial, univer- 
sal, etc.) 
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23. The sludenl will display comprehension of the term onomatopoeia as 
measured by his ability to use words which in their pronunciation 
suggest their meaning, (e.g. hiss, slam, buzz, whirr, sizzle) 

24. The student will demonstrate application of rhythmic patterns of 
language (melody is a matter of rhythm as well as intonation) as 
measured by his ability to "sound out" cadence by replacing the 
syllables with "duhs." 

25. The student will display comprehension of the repetitive elements of 
a stor)' as measured by his ability to select examples of repetitive words 
and/or situations in a story. 

26. The student will display comprehension of sensory images as measured 
by his ability to identify the senses appealed to in a given set of 
pictures. 

27. The student will display knowledge of comparison as a structural de- 
vice in literature as measured by his ability to describe characteristics 
which are alike in two or more short animal stories he has read. 

28. Tlie student will demonstrate application of the principles of com- 
parison and contrast as measured by his ability to apply these principles 
to a story about life in the city and a story about life in the country. 

20. The student will display comprehension of personification as measured 
by his ability to recognize that good is usually depicted as being 
beautiful, while evil is portrayed as ugly. 

30. The student will display knowledge of animal characterizations (per- 
sonification) as measured by his recognizing as fantasy those actions 
which are unrealistic for animals to perform. 

31. The student will respond to the symbolism or personification in animal 
characters as measured by his willingness to write a story in which the 
characters display Iiuman behavior or stand for abstract ideas. 

32. The student will display comprehension of one way of indicating per- 
sonification as measured by his ability to recognize the author's tech- 
nique of capitalizing inanimate objects used as story characters. 

33. The student will respond to the characters of a story as measured by 
his willingness to compare them tp himself (likenesses and differ- 
ences). 

34. The student will display comprehension that "monsters" may be natural 
disasters (snow, drought, water, desert, etc.) as measured by his ability 
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to locate stories containing such "monsters." (e.g. Little Hoitse on the 
Prairie) 

35. The student will respond to point of view as it relates to meaiiiiis as 
measured by his willingness to speculate on why the author chose to 
write the stbry in a particular person, (e.g. 1st. person, 3rd. person, 
omniscient) 

36. . The student will receive an awareness of the changes in a particular 
character as measured by his willingness to discuss the different emo- 
tional attitudes that the character displays as the story progresses. 

37. The student will display knowledge of the persuasive technique of 
exaggeration as measured by his ability to write a paragraph applying 
this technique. 

38. The student will display comprehension of the differences between 
fanciful elements and real elements as measured by his ability to sepa- 
rate the real from the fanciful in stories. 

39. The student will display comprehension of foreign terms found in 
literature as measured by his ability to predict meanings and verify 
them from context clues. 



Folk Tales 

40. The student will display knowledge of the origin of folk tales as 
measured by his writing a short paper on the subject using an outside 
source. 

41. The student will display knowledge of the obvious simple morals in 
folk tales as measured by his ability to identify the morals of several 
tales. 

42. The student will display comprehension that the morals of the more 
complex folk tales are based on abstract ideas as measured by his 
ability to identify the moral of a tale and explain the abstract idea 
upon which it is based. 

<13. Tlie student will display comprehension of the term "flat character" as 
measured by his ability to explain the characteristics of a ''flat charac- 
ter." (e.g. "Flat characters" have no family, no past, no inner selves: 
are coldly impersonal.) 

^14. The student will respond to geographical influences on stories and 
dialects as measured by his willingness to explain how the geography 
of a region affected the author's handling of setting, plot, and charac- 
ters. 
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45. The student will display knowledge of the structure of the folk tale as 
measured by his identification of the introduction, development, and 
climax of a given folk tale. 

46. The student will receive an awareness of the folklore of his community 
as a rich cultural heritage as measured by his willingness to report 
the results of personal interviews with local citizens. 

'17. The student will respond to the repetition of words and/or situations 
as a characteristic of folk tales as measured by his willingness to write 
an original folk tale containing repetitive elements. 

48. The student will display knowledge of the human traits disi)layed by 
anima'" and/or inanimate objects in a folk tale as measured by his 
participation in a class discussion of folk tale characters. 

49. The student will display knowledge of the characteristics of the folk 
tale as measured by his ability to identify tlie elements in a folk tale 
read orally to the class. 

Adventure Stories 

(Note: Adventure stories lay the foundation for future study of the epic.) 

50. The student will display knowledge that the adventure story is a nar- 
rative with a plot which contains three elements as measured by his 
ability to identify suspense, action, and conflict in a given story. 

51. The student will give an analysis of the two types of adventure stories 
as measured by his ability to classify several adventure stories as 
either laiiclful or realistic. 

52. The student will display comprehension of the hero figure as the central 
character in an adventure story as measured by his ability to write an 
original story containing a hero figure as the central character. 

53. The student will respond positively to adventurer stories as measured 
by the satisfaction exhibited in writing an original story portraying 
himself as the central character. 

Fanciful Tales 

54. The student will display comprehension that fanciful elements develop 
out of real elements as measured by his ability to separate the real 
from the fanciful in a fanciful tale, and to show the relationship that 
exists between them. 

55. The student will display comprehension of repetition as a characteristic 
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of fanciful lales as measured by his ability to identify tW repetitive 
elements. 

5C The student will respond to the animal characterization ir. a fanciful 
tale as measured by his willingness to participate in a dramatization of 
a fanciful tale selected by the class. 

57. The student will respond to the imaginative qualities of fanciful tales 
as measured by his willingness to act as his favorite animal charac- 
ter (s) in a classroom "circus." 

58. The student will respond to the fanciful tale as it pictures a child's 
view of the world as measured by his pleasure in reading or telling a 
fanciful tale. 

59. The sluJent will receive an awareness of science fiction as a modern 
fanciful tale as measured by his willingness to discuss the fanciful 
elements in science fiction. 

60. The student will display comprehension of the more complex techniques 
used in some fanciful tales as measured by his ability to identify ex- 
amples of satire and/or symbolism in a given literary selection. 

Animal Stories 

61. The student will display knowledge that in one kind (type) of animal 
story the animals are treated realistically (where animals behave as 
animals) as measured by his ability to find, read, and share a story 
of this type. 

62. The student will display comprehension of the second "kind'' (type) of 
animal st^^ry as measured by his ability to select stories in which 
animals assume humLji characteristics (capable of thought, emotion, 
speech, and actions, that mirror human behavior). 

63. The student will display comprehension that in both "kinds" (types) 
of animal stories the central characters are animals as measured by 
his ability to make illustrations distinguishing one type from the oth'^r. 

64. The student will receive an awureness of the nature of animal stories as 
measured by his willingness to write a story which exemplifies one of 
the two "kinds" (types). 

65. The student will respond to animal stories as a source of pleasure as 
measured by his willingness to select other animal stories for his leisu-.e 
reading. 
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Myths 



66. The student will display comprclicnsion of myths as measured by his 
ability to discuss the principal themes with which mythical stories are 
usually concerned, (e.g. creation of earth, peoples, creatures; origin 
of social and religious customs) 

67. Hie student will display knowledge of the origin of myths as measured 
by his ability to write a definitive paragraph about myths. 

68. The student will display knowledge of the myths as stories used by 
people of primitive cultures to explain their ideas about deities, the 
origin of the world they live in, and the workings of nature as meas- 
sured by his ability to participate in a panel discussion. 

69. TTie student will receive an awareness of the significance of myths of 
different cuhurcs as measured by his recognition of the definite simi- 
larities. 

Fables 

70. The student will display comprehension that the fable is universally 
short and narrative in form as measured by his examination of u num- 
ber of fables originating in different countries. 

71. After reading a number of fables appropriate to his level, the student 
will display knowledge of fables as measured by h?s ability to list 
characteriiiics ^mmon to fables. 

72. The stu .lent will display knowledge that characters in fables are usually 
animals or inanimate objects (but sometimes human beings) as 
measurers by h.s ability to make a picture collection of fable characters. 

73. The student will display knowledge of the simplicity of the fable as 
measured by his ability to summarize the simple plot and to sUte the 
moral lesson. 

74. The student will display knowledge of the moral lesson to be learned 
from a fable as measured by his ability to state the moral. 

75. The student will respond to a known moral lesson as measured by his 
willingness to incorporate that lesson into an original fable. 

Stories of Other Lands and People 

76. The student will respond to stories of other lands and people as meas- 
ured by his recognition that these stories express the universality of 
the. experiences or feelings of children. 
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77. The stmlcnt will rcs^jiond lo lli- significance and value of otiicr lands, 

cultures and social problcr \ political and historital) as nicas. 

ured !))• his willinjsuess to | in a dijHrussiou of several stunes 
of other lands and people. 

lUography 

7«. Tlie student will dispUiy comprehejision tliat hiograpliy is tlie story of a 
person's life usually tohl in a cliroiiologica! narrative pattern as meas- 
ured hy his ahility to tell w hy several selections are hioj^raphical. 

79. Tlie student will respond to tlic accuracy and the authenticily of a 
biographical selection as measured hy his ability to coiifirni details 

J * throuj;h the use of standard reference material. 

80. Tlie student will respond to the relationship between the slory and 
historical events as measured hy his willingness to position the central 
cliaracter accurately on a time line that illustrates this particular period 
in history. 

81. Tlie student will display knowledge of the differences helweeii a hio- 
graphy and an autobiography as measured hy his ability to identify 
selected books as biographical or autohiograpliical. 

82. The sludent will respond to the personal appeal of an autobiography 
as measured by his wiHingness to write his own. 

Historical Fiction 

{«. "Jlie sludent will analyze a given piece of Iiistorical fiction as measured 
b> his ability to classify the details of the content as Iiistorically ac- 
curate or as fictional. 

84. The student will respond to the characteristics of historical ficlion as 
measured by his willingness to participate in a discussion of tlie life 
and tliought of the historical period as portrayed in a given selection. 

85. The student will respond to historical fiction as a form of entertainment 
as measured by his willingness to select other historical fiction stories 
for leisure r^iading. 

Poetry 

86. The student will display comprehension of lyric poetry as tliat which 
expresses the poet's thoughts, feelings, or mood (poetry that coulo be 
set to music) as measured by his ability to identify a lyric poem. 

87. The student will respond to lyrie poetry as measured by his willingness 
to select a lyric poem to share with the class. 
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88. The student will display comprehensi^iV of narrative poetry as non- 
dramatic poeins which tell stories (epic, ballad, metrical romance, etc.) 
as measured by his ability to summarize the story in a paragraph. 

89. The student will respond to narrative poetry as measured by his will- 
ingness to select a narrative poem to shai-e with the class. 

90. The student will display comprehension of dramatic poetry (poetry 
that is meant to be acted) as measured by his ability to identity a 
dramatic poem. 

91. The student will respond to dramatic poetry as measured by his willing- 
ness to dramatize a piece of dramatic poetry. 

92. The student will display comprehension that poetry may be divided 
into three categories as measured by his ability to label selections as 
lyric, narrative, or dramatic. 

NOTE TO THE TEACHER: Almost all the poetry appropriate for 
children falls into lyric and narrative categories. 

93. The student will display a value for poetry as measured by his desire 
to discuss the ideas he has gained from his study of poetry. ' 

94. The student will display comprehension that the denotative meaning of 
a word is its dictionary meaning as measured by his ability to give 
several examples of the denotative use of words, (e.g. red — denotes 
simply the familiar color red) 

95. The student will display comprehension that the connotative meaning 
of a word is its impHed meaning as measured by his ability to give 
several examples of the connotative meanings of words, (e.g. red- 
connotes "blood," "revolution," **danger," "anger," etc.) 

NOTE: The two preceeding examples demonstrate the flexibility of our 
language. 

96. The student will respond to the sensory images in poetry as measured 
by his willingness to chart words appealing to the five senses. 

97. The student will respond to the overall mood (the prevailing emotion) 
of a poem as measured by his creative interpretation of that mood or 
emotion, (e.g. painting, sketch, diorama, rhythm music, etc.) 

98. The student will respond to the mood changes within a poem as meas* 
ured by his participation in a discussion of where the mood changes 
and what the changes are. (e.g. sad to gay, serious to humorous, etc.) 
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99. The sUideiit display knowledge of the use of figuralive laiij^uage 
(simile, nielaplior, persoiiificalioii. elc) as measured by his abilil> io 
create examples of figurative hiiiiiuage in a group aclivity. 

100. The student will respond to an awareness of the aesthetic qualities in 
poetry as lueaMiied by his willingness to select poems tu read indcpen- 
dentl) or to share ^^ilh the class. 

101. The student will receive an awareness of what the poel is sayinii in a 
poem (the poem is the vehicle of the poet) as measured by his ability 
to discuss orally the units of meaning within a given poem. 

102. The student will receive an aw areness of the accuracy and the econom> 
of the language used in poetry as measured by his discjission of tlie 
^\ord choices in several selections. 

103. The student will display comprehension of onomatopoeia as mt■a^(.re(l 
by his ability to contribute to a class collection of ononiatopoetic 
words. 

101. The student will display comprehension of alliteration as measured by 
his ability to identify examples in selected poems and to use alliteration 
in a limerick. 

105. The student will display knowledge of simile as measured by his ability 
to write a simile which clarifies what he sees, feels, or perceives. 

106. The student will display comprehension of simile as measured by his 
ability to recognize similes in poetry read orally (line by line) by the 
teacher. 

107. The student will respond to the rhythm of a poem as measured by hi^ 
ability to set the poem to music. 

108. The student will display comprehension of rhythm and meter as meas- 
ured by his ability to "sound out'' a poem by replacing the syllable.' 
with "dubs'* or by clapping out the rhythm. ^• 

a' 

109. The student will respond to poetry as literature that deals with all 
aspects of life (man's relationship with himself, with other men, with 
the suipernatural, or with nature) as measured by his willingness to 
arrange on a bulletin board a class Collection of poems exemplifying 
these aspects. 

NOTE: All students should not be expected to respond positively to 
all poems. 
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ESSAYS 



1. The student will demonslrale comprehension of the literary qualities of 
the formal essay as measured by his ability to identify and illustrate 
with examples the qualities which make an essay formal. (Ci:. sobriety, 
seriousness of purpose, dignity, logical organization, length) 

2. The student will respond to a forwial essay as meastircd by his willing- 
ness to discuss the characteristics and literary qualities which he has 
found in an essay. 

3. The student will display comprehension of the literary qualities of the 
informal essay as measured by his ability to identify and illustrate with 
examples those qualities which make an essay informal (e.g. self-rcvcla- 
tion, individual tastes and experiences, confidential manner, humor, 
graceful style, rambling structure, unconvcntionality, or novelty of 
theme, freshness of form) 

4. The student will respond to the organization of the informal essay as 
measured by his willingness to write an essay which displays the literary 
characteristics of the informal essay. 

5. The student will display comprehension of the key idea in an essay as 
measured by his ability to select a sentence in the essay which sums 
up the author's main idea or to write such a sentence. 

6. The student will respond to the key idea in an essay as a truism (a 
. statement of obvious truth) a? measured by his willingness to point out 

current or historical incidents which illustrate the key idea. 

7. The student will respond to the key ideas of two essays with opposing 
views as measured by his willingness to give specific examples in de- 
fending the idea in one of the essays. 

8. The student will respond to the key idea in an essay as measured by his 
use of the idea in writing a theme. 

9. The student will display comprehension of the relationship of' style to 
meaning in a particular essay (selected by the teacher or student) as 
measured by his ability to explain how the author's spe'^ific choice of 
vocabulary, syntax, and tone contribute to the central idea. 

10. The student will respond to the style of an essay as measured by teacher- 
observation of the student's appreciation for verbal surprises, subtle 
satire, ingenious wit and possible truth of a selected essay, (e.g. This can 
be an article from a magazine — Harpers^ New Yorker, etc.) 
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11. The student will demonstrate application of his knowledge of character- 
istics of essays as measured by his ability to point cut the essay qualities 
of selected articles in newspaper.*, and/or magazines. 

12. The student will display comprehension of the logical organization, 
brevity and clarity of formal essays as measured by his haiidliiig of essay 
questions on exaniiuplioiis. 
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SHORT STORY 



The Nature of tJie Short Story 

1. The student will display knowledge of the characteristics of the short 
story genre as measured by his ability to write a definition of the short 
story, including each characteristic in his definition. (Note: The features 
which usually characterize the short story include (1) a single predom- 
inating fictional incident, (2) a single predominating character (the 
protagonist), (3) compression, (4) organization, (5) unity of im- 
pression.) 

2. The student will display comprehension of the social, historical, and/or 
biographic^)! occurrences affecting the work of a particular author as 
measured by his ability to show how selected short stories reflect these 
occurrences. (e.g. 'Two Soldiers" by Faulkner reflects historical oc- 
currences; "The Split Cherry Tree" by Jesse.Stuartjceflecls liographi 
occurrences. "The Luck of Roaring Canr.p" by Bret Harte reflects social, 
historical, and biographical occurrences.) 

Setting 

3. The studoit will display knowledge of setting (time and place) of a 
story as measured by his ability to identify the aspects of the setting 
through such clues as dated events, place names, vocabulary, d: lect, 
custoras, occupations, dally manner of living, etc. 

4. Given a short story containing concrete details of setting, the student 
will display knowledge of the function of setting as measured by his 
ability to determine whether the setting creates an effect, delineates 
character, develops the plot, and/or explicates the theme. 

5. The student will respond to the quality and appropriateness of details of 
setting as measured by his will ?ness to discuss the mood or atmosphere 
created by the setting. 

Point of View 

6. The student will display comprehension that point of view is the per- 
sonal focus from which a narrative is told as measured by his ability to 
explain the relationship of the narrator to the action of the story, (e.g. 
The story may be told by omniscient narrator, third person narrator 
(limited omniscience), first person — leading character (protagonist), 
or first person — secondary character.) 

7. Given several <;arefully selected paragraphs, the student will display com- 
prehension of point of view as measured by his ability to identify the 
point of view of each selection. 
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8. The student will display Amprehension of mode of narration as meas- 
ured by his ability to establish the technical point of view, the characler 
of the narrator, his relationship to the event, his attitude toward it and 
toward the "listener," ami the altitude of the author if it differs from 
that of the narrator. 

9. The student will display comprehension of the character of the narrator 
as measured by his ability to answer such questions as: WNat sort of 
person is the narrator? How perceptive or reliable is he? What is his 
purpose in telling the story? Is his expressed purpose the same or dif'-r- 
ent from his real purpose? What clues do we have as to his real pur- 
pose? How are these clues revealed? 

Character Development 

10. The student will display knowledge of the way(s) an author delineates 
character as measured by his ability to select appropriate descriptive 
sketches, thoughts, speech, and actions of a particular characler in a 
given story. 

11. In a selected short story, the student will display comprehension of a 
static characler (one who changes little, if at aii) as measured by his 
ability to identify the character who is revealed by but not influenced 
by the. action. 

12. ,In a selected short story, the student will display comprehension of a 

dynamic character (one who is modified by the experience through 
wh ,h he passe.s) as measured by his ability l<» explain the clianges the 
characler undergoes. 

13. The student will analyze the characler of the protagonist of a short 
story by his ability to identify specific trails and illustrate each by re- 
ferences to the story. (N'^te: This analysis can also be applied to other 
characters.) 

14. The student will analyze the set of values of the ( hief character (s) as 
measured by his ability to explain his basic motivations (i.e. self-glorifi- 
cation, self-comfort, "higher things of life" (Super-ego), uncontrollable 
passion, (Id), etc.) 

15. The student will respond to a characler in a story as measured 'by his 
willingness to defend or indict the character and to support his position 
by specific references in the story. 

Plot Structure 

16. The student will display comprehension of the plot of a short story as 
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measured by his ability to explain how the author planned the netion of 
♦he story, how the incidents are related, and how one force atis upon 
another to produce confliet. 

17. The student will display knowledge of conflict as measured by his ability 
to identify the conflict (s) as (1) man against man. (2) man against 
soeicty, (3) nian against his physieal environment. ( t^) man against 
fate, (5) man against himself (inner confliet), or (C) a combination 
of these conflicts. 

IS. The student will display eomprehenJiion of the plot structure of a parti- 
cular short story as measured by his ability to classify events in the 
story as belonging to the introduction, complication, climax, resolution, 
or conehision. 

19. The student will display comprehension of the use of conflict to build 
suspense as measured by his ability to draw and label a graph tio\\ing 
the sequential rising and falling of action culminating in the climax. 

20. The student will display eoi'nprehension of the use of plot for the devel- 
opment of character (s ), single effect, and or theme as measured by his 
ability to explain its relationship to each of the<c elements. 

Style and Tone 

21. The student will display comprehension of the relationship of st)lc and 
lone to the **unity'' of a short story as measured by his ability to ex- 
plain how the author's choice and arrangement of words, and his atti- 
tudes toward the subject and toward the audience all contribute to the 
iUity of impression of a short story. 

22. The student will analyze the style (the author's choice and arrangement 
of words) of a particular short story as measured by his ability to dis- 
cuss the author ^ vocabulary, length and complexity of sentences and 
paragraphs, use of images, symbols, figurative language, etc. 

23. Tlie student will respond to the style of a particular author as measured 
by bis willingness to read additional works and discuss the author's 
style qualities. (Note: Better students could be asked to "Mayer" (by 
Chrislensen's method in Notes Toward A New Rhetoric) sentences and 
paragraphs to show density and texture of style.) 

24. The student will display comprehension of symbolism in a short story as 
measured by his ability to explain the symbolic (|ualities of characters, 
objects, actions, etc. (e.g. **Garden" symbolizes paradise, innocence.) 

25. The student will display comprehension of "local color" as a stylistic 
quality of particular anthers as measured by his ability to explain how 
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the author reproduces in several slorirs the everyday maimer of life 
and ihouglil within a particular region, (i.e. Bret Harte— the early West: 
Jesse Stuart — Kentucky iiiouiitaiii area; John Steinbeck Southern 
California) 

26. The student will di.^pla> conipicliensioii of difficnll lone qualities as 
measured by his ability to read aloud with appropriate intonation 
passages containing irony, satire, parody, caricature, paradox. 

27. The student will respond to tone as nieasnred by bis willingness to dis- 
cuss denotalions. connotations, images., etc.. that reveal tone. 

28. The student wWl display compn»hension of irony as measured by his 
ability to explain the double meaning of selected passages and to read 
such passages appropriate intonation. iNote: Irony in short stories 
may be classed as ' verbal ' or ' situation. ') 

29. The student wiW display kno^^ ledge of fore^hado^^•ing as a stylistic de- 
vice as measured by his ability to identify words, phrases, or passages 
wliic^-. suggest or indicate eve its which occur a! a later pqint in the 
story. 

30. The student will display kiiow ledge of flashback as a stylistic device as 
measured by his ability to identify an incident dial has already occurred 
at a time prior to the beginning of die story and to determine its signif- 
icance in a particular story. 

31. The student uill display knowledge of "^surprise ending" as a stylistic 
device as measured by his ability to identify stories uhich end contrary 
to die outcome exj^rted from die clues uidiiii die story. 

(e.g. Stories by O'llenry and H. H. Muiiro^ 

Theme 

32. The student ^\ill demonstrate comprehension of theme as a central or 
dominant idea in a short story as measured by bis ability to \\i'\ic a 
declarative sentence ^v"bi^h states a theme diat can be substantiated from 
evidetice in the work. 

33. The student will display comprehension of die relationship of setting, 
characterization, and/or plot lo.the dieine as measured by his ability to 
delermine the extent to ^^hioh diese serve as devices to convey dieme. 

3 k The student will respond positively to the dieine of several short stories 
as measured by iiis ^v•illingness to select and read additional stories con- 
taining siiniliar theme. 
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The student will display knowledge that the construction of the short 
story demands that every detail be calculated to establish a central pat- 
tern of meaning as measured by his ability to show how each element 
in the short story relates to the meaning. 
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NOVEL 

The Nature of the Novel 

1. The student will receive an awareness of the early development of the 
novel as measured by his willingness to part'rcipate in a class discussion 
which will culminate in his choosing for a short paper a particular phase 
of the history of the novel. 

2. The student will display knowledge of the characteristics of the novel as 
measured by his ability to write a definition of the novel, including each 
characteristic in his definition. (Note: The features which usually 
characterize the novel include expended length, several fully developed 
characters, complicated fictional prose narrative, and complex plot (s) .) 

3. The student will receive an awareness that the novel, more than any 
other genre, cdn reflect a set of attitudes regarding history, society, and 
general culture as measured by his willingness to discuss the character- 
istics of the novei which make this reflection possible.^ 

4. The student will display knowledge of the biographical background of 
the author as measured by his ability to discuss the details of the 
author's life that are pertinent to a particular novel. 

5. As various types of the novel are presented (picaresque, historical, 
manners, etc.) the student will demonstrate knowledge of their distinc- 
tive features as measured by his ability to classify a novel as one of tliese 
types. 

6. The student will respond to the historical novel as measured by his will* 
ingness to show how the author has used the forces of history to provide 
a vehicle for plot lines of the novel (e.g. Tale of Two Cities and Gone 
with the Wind) (Note: Similar objectives could be written for other 
types of novel? ) 

Setting 

7. The student will display comprehension of the significance of setting 
(time and place) as measured by his ability to determine the extent to 
which the setting affects the motivations, decisions, aspirations, and 
attitudes of specific characters in the novel. 

8. The student will display comprehension of local color, or regionalism, 
as measured by his ability to find passages in which the setting is used 
to present the manners, customs, cultural values, etc. of a locality or 
region. 
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9. The student will receive an awareness of single, multiple, or shifting 
settings as measured by his ability to recognize the change in setting 
and state the writer'* purpose for the shift. (Note: usually for parrallel- 
ism or contrast) 

10. The student will display comprehension ol a novel based on a study of 
environment as meas^u'.ed by his ability to explain how setting is a 
dominant element. 

Point of View 

11. The student will displa) comprehension that point of view is the personal 
focus from which a larrative is told as measured by his ability to ex- 
plain the relationship of the narrator to the action of the story, (e.g. 
The story may be told by omniscient narrator, third person narrator 
(limited omniscience), first person — protagonist, or first person — 
secondary character.) 

See also objectives 8 and 9 in Short Story. 

12. The student will display comprehension of the significant (unction of 
point of view as measured by his ability to identify the point of view 
In a particular novel and to explain * ' the choice of point of^view « 
aided the writer to achieve a particu. .ffect. 

Character Development 

13. The student will di.splay knowledge of the fundamental methods of 
character delineation as measured by his ability to show how these 
methods were used in the development of a specific character in the 
, novel. (Note: These methods are direct comment of the author, record- 
ing of the character's thoughts, speech, and actions, and the reactions of 
other characters to him.) 

14. The student will display comprehension of static and dynamic characters 
as measured by his abihty to distinguish between a character who 
changes little in the course of the ncvel and one who develops or 
changes as a result of the actions of the plot. 

15. The student will analyze a character in a particular novel as measured by 
his abihty to identify the forces motivating the chaiacter. (i.e. to dif- 
ferentiate between status-seekers and those with sounder values, between 
impulsive and deeply committed personalities) 

16. The student will respond to the plausibility of characterization within 
a novel as measured by his willingness to participate in a discussion of 
the credibihty of the actions and reactions of the characters, (e.g. Is 
each character true to life? Do people really act this way?) 
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17. The student will display comprehension of the different roles of minor 
characters as measured by his ability to explain their function (narnUci, 
comic relief, foil of protagonist, commentator, part of subplot, etc.) in 
relation to the major characters and to the plot development. 

la. Tlie student will display comprehension of character portrayal as tiieas- 
ured by his ability to record on tape, to role-play, or to present druina- 
tically an expressi^e reading of a passage of dialogue which rWarly re- 
veals the character. 

19. The student will respond to the values of courage, justice, integrity, 
self-control, etc., as measured by his ^villiiigness to analyze these quali- 
ties relating his personal self to the hero of a novel. 

Plot Structure 

20. The student will display comprehension of conflict as an element of plot 
as measured by his ability to identify the elements of confli<:t in a 
particular novel, (e.g. Conflicts may include man against man, man 
against society, man against environment, man against fate, man against 
himself (inner conflict), or a combination of these.) 

^1. The student will display knowledge of simple chronological development 
^ in a selected novel as measured by his ability to recall the most inipor- 
tant action in the story ahd to relate the specific events that led up to it. 

22: Tlie student will display knowledge of subplots in a novel as measured 
by his ability to draw a chart showing the relationship of the minor plot 
elements to the main story. 

23. The student will display knowledge of chance as a plot element as meas- 
ured by his ability lo recognize the operation of chance as an influence 
on the happenings in a novel. 

24. The student will display knowledge of quality of character of an in- 
dividual as a plot element as measured by his ability to recognize the 
strength or weakness of character as an influence on the happenings in 
a novel. 

25. Given a selected nov >l the student will display knowledge of contrivance 
as a plot,elemenl a= ^iieasured by his ability to explain the scheme, plan, 
or trick used by the aiil ior in developing the plot. 

26. The student will display Knowledge of the climax as measured by his 
ability to recognize the turning point (climax) that starts the chain of 
events that culminates in the final solution (denouement). 
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27. The sludenl will respond to the effect of the author's handling of clc* 
ments of plot as measured by his willingness to participate voluntarily in 
discussions of plot development in self*choscn novels. 

Style and Tone 

28. The student will receive an awareness of the elements of style (the 
author's choice and arrangements of words) as measured by his willing- 
ness to discuss how the ideas expressed are related to the author's choice 
of vocabulary, sentence length and complexity, use of images, symbols, 
and figurative language. 

29. The student will display knowledge of the writer's use of foreshadowing 
as measured by his ability to recognize direct statements or dialogue 
which suggest or indicate events which occur £it =v later point in the 
story. 

30. Tiie student will display comprehension of the au thorns > of flashback 
(presentation of scenes or incidents that occur prior to th^ beginning of 
the narrative) as measured by his ability to determine the author^s pur* 
pose in using this device. 

31. The sludenl will receive an awareness that the author's choice of charac- 
ters affects the style as measured by h:s ability to discuss the appro- 
priateness of the idiolect of a given character (including both vocabu- 
lary und sentence structure), (e.g. Scout in To Kill a Mockingbird or 
Piggy in Lord of the Flies) 

32. The sludenl will display knowledge of tone and how it is achieved as 
measured by his abilily to describe the altitude of the writer (e.g. formal, 
Hiformal, intimate, solemn, ironic, sarcastic, humorous, playful, etc.) 
toward his subject matter or audience and to idenCify the means by 
which lone is revealed (contrast of diclion, ligh'. nearledness, fondness, 
horror, sympathy, etc.). 

33. The student will uisplay knowledge of shifts in tone as measured by his 
abilily to explain the writer's purpose in changing the lone. 

34. The sludenl will display comprehension of salire as measured by his 
abilily to select passages in which human follies and vices are ridiculed 
(generally wilh the intention of reform) and discuss the quality of ihe 
salire. (e.g.^a^ire-may be religious, political, social, personal, and ihe 
lone may be gentle,' sharp, pointed, bitter, etc.) 

35. The student* will display comprehension of verbal irony as measured by 
his abilily to read a selected passage aloud wilh proper intonation to 
depict the double meaning. 
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36. Tlie student will display comprehension of dramatic irony as measured 
by his ability Ic ^-eeaiid explain the discrepancy between appearance and 
reality that the character does not see. 

37. The student will display comprehension of irony of situation as meas- 
ured by his ability to pinpoint the moment of recognition ^\hen tlic dis- 
crepancy between appearance and reality was no lonj^er hidden from Iiiui 
and to explain how the outcome, thou{j;Ii unforeseen, was inherent in tlie 
logic of the noveb 

3«. Given a passage from a novel, tlie student will demonstrate kno\\Iedge of 
'^nagery as measured by his al)ility to identify words tliat make mental 
pictures and to identify the sense (s) to whicli tlie image(s) appeals. 

39. Given a passage containing imagery, the student will respond to the 
emotive power of imagery as measured by his willingness to give his 
personal reaction (i.e. how or what he feels as a result of reading 
the passage). 

40. TIjc student will demonstrate knowledge of imagery as ineastned I)y Iiis 
ability to locate images and explain tlie meaning tliey sugge-^t. 

41. The student will display eoiupreliension of symbolism (an image, cliarac- 
ler, objcel, etc., that evokes a meaning beyond tlie literal level of llie 
story) as measured by his ability to identify synd)oIs and explain the 
extended meaning achieved by their use. (e.g. Often a slump of a tree 
synd)oIizes death, a youth stands for innocence, a witch represents evil.) 

•12, The student will display rompreliension of allusion as measured by his 
ability to identify the source of references and explain how it contri- 
butes additional meaning or ideas. 

43. llie student will analyze the meaning of a difficult passage of a novel as 
ineasur*:d by his ability to "layer" the sentences and paragraphs (by 
ChrislensenV method in Notes Toivard a New Rhetoric), 

Theme 

^ 44. The student will display comprehension of theme (central or underlying 
idea) of the novel as measured by his ability to state the theme in a 
declarative sentence and to support it by references to passages from 
the text. 

45. Tlie student will display comprehension of the theme of a novel as meas- 
ured by his ability to determine the audior's purpose, (e.g. Wiat is {he 
author trying to tell the reader? What is the author's conviction about 
life and people? What response does he hope to effect?) 
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46. The sludenl will receive an awareness llial llieme is an implied slalemenl 
of broad human values as measured by his willingness to consider llie 
varying interpretations of his peerstiii a class discussion. 

47. The student will respond to the sociological novel (e.g. Babbitt by Lewis 
oJ* Cry the Beloved Country by Paton) as measured by his willingness to 
discuss his personal reaction to and involvement in the social problems 
dealt with in the novel, (i.e. poverty, unemployment, overpopulation, old 

^ age, handicapped, status of minority groups, etc.) 

48. The student will be able to build a personal value system from the study 
of the sociological novel (e.g. The Outsiders by Hinlon, Mr. and Mrs. 
SoJo Jones by Head and Intruder in the Dust by Faulkner, etc.) as 
measured by his willingness to defend a tentative resolution of conflict- 
ing values related to social problems teen-agers face today, (i.e. moral 
vs. immoral, compromise vs. integrity, technological advance vs. reli- 
gion, etc.) 

49. The sludenl will respond to concepts, events, and people of many periods 
of lilerar}: history as measured by his willingness to discuss tlie relev- 
ance of his literary heritage to himself and/or his present social environ- 
ment. 

50. The student will respond to the study of the novel as measured by his 
l)ersonal interest in building a home librarv' and/or maintaining note- 
books and/or scrapbooks on contemporary , >ok reviews and authors. 

51. The student will respond to an in-depth study of the novel as measured 
by his willingness to participate in school programs related to literature, 
(i.e. dramatization, literary magazine, character portrayal, writing con- 
densations, writing hook reviews for the school paper, etc.) 
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POETRY 



The Nature of Poetry 

1. Tlie student will display knowledgo of the three main types of poetry 
(narrative, dramatic, and lyric) as measured by his abUity to identify 
specific poems as one of the three types. 

2. The^'sludent will display comprehension of the thematic and structural 
characteristics of a particular poetic form* as measured by his ability 
to state the theme of a particular poem and identify the characteristics 
unique to this verse form. 

*Note: This objective could be writtc ''or all types of poetry, including 
epic, ballad, sonnet, elegy, ode, dramatic monologue, pastoral, metri- 
cal tale, limerick, haiku, cinquain, etc. 
* 3. The student will receive an awareness of the poetic characteristics in a 
particular poem as measured by his recognition of such elemen s as 
figurative language, meter, sound patterns, etc. 

4. The student will respond to a particular poem as measured by his will- 
ingncss to express his ideas concerning its meaning in a cUss discussion 
of the poem. 

5. Given a poem, the student will display comprehension of its literal mean- 
ing as measured by his ability to paraphrase its content.. 

6. The student will display comprehension of the meaning of a particular 
poem, as measured by his ability to read the poem orally, with appro- 

, priate attention to tone, rhythm, pattern, rhyme scheme, diction, in- 
tonation, etc. 

7. The student will respond to the oral reading of poetry as measured by 
his desire to give an interpretive reading of a poem with appropriate, 
attention to tone, rhythm, pattern, rhyme scheme, etc. 

8. The student will display comprehension of the poet's use of language and 
its relationship to meaning as measured by his ability to explain why a 
poet used a particular metaphor, rhythm, syntactical arrangement, etc., 
within a given poem. 

Tone and Diction 

9. Given a poem the student will display comprehension of the poet's at- 
titude toward his subject and toward his audience as measured by his 
ability to explain the poet's use of tone. (The student should determine 
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wlyjther the poet'o tone is humorous, ironic, philosophical, condemning, 
ecf.Uitic, playful, etc.) 

10. Given a poem, the student will analyze its tone as m^isured by his ability 
to pinp<nnt specific lines or stanzas where jhange can be noted. 

'11. Ihe student will analyze changes in tone within a given poem as measur- 
ed by his ability to select images and identify sounds and/or ihythm 
variations which reflect the shift in tone. 

12. The student will attend to the poet's tone in a particular poon as meas- 
ured by his awareness of the words and devices used to convey attitudes 
toward the subject and toward the audience. 

13. The student will display comprdension of the poet's use of diction 
(sdective use of language) vrithin a g^ven poem as measured by his 
ability to explain the effect achieved by using certain words in a par- 
ticular context and the poet's reason for wanting this effect 

14 The student wiD display knowledge of diction (selective use of language) 
in poetry as measured by his ability to describe the connotative value 
of certain key words and explain the effect of these words upon the 
meaning of &e pom. 

15. The student will attmd to the poet^s use of diction vrithin a given poem 
as measured by his awareness of the effect achieved by using certain 
words in a particular context and the poet's reason for wanting this 
effect. 

Sound, Rhythm, and Meter 

16. The student will display knowledge of the function of siound in poetry as 
measured by his ability to identify patterns of rhyme and devices such 
as alliteration, assonance, and onomatopoeia in a podm and assess thdr 
contributions to its meaning. 

17. The student will recrive an awareness of sound in poetry as measured 
by his recognition of patterns of rhyme and devices such as alliteration, 
assonance, and onomatopeia within a poem. 

18. The student will analyze the function of rhythmical pattern (s) of a 
poem as measured by his ability to identify the dominant meter and vari- 
ations of the meter and to explain the effect of that meter on the mean- 
ing of the poem. 

19. The student will display comprdiension of syntax and rhythm in poetry 
as measured by his ability to give appropriate answers to such questions 
as 'Vhat kind of sentence is the speaker using h^e?" and 'Vhat does he 
gain by thb construction?" 
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20. The student wiOl receive an awareness of the difference between "ca- 
dence'* and **rhytlim*' in poetry as. measured by his recognition of the 
two in selected poems read by the teacher. 

21. llie student will display knowledge of blank verse as measured by his 
ability to identify examines of blank verse and explain how th^ illus- 
trate the characteristics of this verse form. 

22. The student will display knowledge of rhyme as measured by his ability 
to define and give examples of such terms as end rhyme, internal rhyme, 
bepmung rhyme, masculine rhyme, feminine rhyme, triple rhyme, and 
covert rhyme. 

Figurative Language 

23* The student will dbplay comprehension of the use of figurative language 
within a poem as measured by his ability to identify images, similes, 
metaphors, and symbols, and explain their relationship to the meaning 
of the poem* 

24* The student will respond to the poet's use of figurative language as 
measured by his willingness to discuss the use of symbols, images, 
similes, and meta^^ors in a group of poems* 

25* The student will display knowledge of the function of imagery as 
measured by his abOity to select images from a poem and explain their 
relationship to the meaning of the poem* 

26. The student will respond to the images within a given poem as measured 
by his willingness to discuss the sensory perception conveyed by the 
images .and explain how it illustrates an idea or feeling. 

27* The student will display comprdiension of simOes and metaphors as 
measured by his ability to explain the rdationship that exists between 
the two things being compared* 

28* The student will display comprdiension of symbols in poetry as measur- 
ed by his ability to discover, through clues in the poem, what the symbol 
represents* 

29* The student will display comprehension of images, similes, metaphors, 
and symbols as measured by diis ability to explain what effect they have 
on the meaning of a particular poem. 

30* Given a poem not previously discussed, the student will^ display com- 
prdiension of the figures of speech within it as measured by^ his ability 
to select from the poem examples of such things as analogy, apostrophe, 
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hyperbolcy metapkorj irony, metonymy, personificatioUy simile, and 
synecdoche, 

31. The student will receive an awareness of theme in poetry as measured 
by his recognition of the central idea or message in a poem. 

32. The student will respond to similar themes in poetry as measured by his 
desire to discuss variations in the themes of a selected group of poems. 

33. Hie student will display comprehension of recurrent themes (e.g. love, 
death, courage, friendship, nature) in poetry as measured by his ability 
to explain similarities and differences in a group of poems dealing with 
the same theme. 

The Poet and His Poetry 

34. The student v/Ul respond to the poetry of a particular poet admeasured 
by his desire to read and study additional poems by the same poet. (e.g. 
After a study of 'The Death of the, Hired Man" the student will want to 
read other poems by Frost) 

35. The student will evaluate the work of a particular poet as measured by 
his ability to analyze the poet's style, identify his characteristic concerns, 
and describe the cultural influences on his work. 

Characterization in Poetry 

36. Given a poem in which a character is created, the student will analyze 
the character as measured by his ability to identify specific traits, tell 
what method was used to reveal them, and explain what caused the char- 
acter to think or act as he did in the poem. 

37. The student will respond positively to characterization in poetry as 
measured by his desire to read and/or study additional poems containing 
characters, (e.g. Having studied "My Last Duchess," the student express- 
es a desire to read other dramatic monologues by Browning.) 

Theme in Poetry 

38. Given a group of thematically similar poems, the student will display 
comprehension of their meaning as measured by his ability to explain 
the similarities and differences in the attitudes and values within each 
poem. 

39* The student will display comprehension of theme in a given poem as 
measured by his ability to write in his own words the central idea of 
the poem and to explain how the poetic devices used by the poet help to 
establish the theme. 
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Values in Poetry 

40. The student will display comprehension of the set of values" presented in 
a poem as measured by teacher observation of his ability to compare 
his own set of values with those in the poem. 

41. The student will respond to the set of values within a particular P?«n as 
measured by his willingness to discuss the values and compare them with 
his own. 

Analysis and Evaluation of Poetry 

42. Given a poem, the student will analyze it as measured by his ability 
to distinguish between central and supporting ideas in the poem and to 
explain the relationship of such elements as rhythm, tone, diction, etc., 
to the meanings 

43. Th3 student will evaluate a poem as measured by his ability to ^wer 
such questions as the following: (1) Are word choices, images, figures 

of speech fresh and consistent? 

(2) Is there a imity between form 
and content? 

(3) Does the poem avoid sentimen- 
tality, triteness, and unnecessary 
rhetoric? 

Appreciation for Poetry 

44. The student will respond to poetry as measured by his willingness to 
discuss the pleasures and values to be derived from it. 

45. The student will respond to poetry as measured by his willingness to 
discuss the ideas he has gained from reading selected poems. 

46. The student will respond to the aesthetic nature of poetry as measured 
by his desire to discuss how the poetic qualities of a group of poems 
affected him. 

47. The student, will respond tb the poetry of other cultures (e.g. Japanese' 
Haiku) as measured by his desire to read and discuss poems and poets 
from other lands or societies. 
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DRAMA 



The Nature of Drama 

1. The student will demonstrate knowledge of drama as a distinct literary 
art form as measured by his ability to identify the unique structure that 
distinguishes it from all other genres, (e.g. It portrays life and character 
through the use of dialogue rather than through narrative and exposi- 
tion.) 

2. The student will respond to "drama" and the "mass media" as measured 
by his willingness to discuss^(i) di fferences in dramatic technique as 
presented in each medipmr(2)-^djustments necessary to present a given 
play in a different medium, (3) differences in audience participation in 
each medium (e.g." Radio— sound only; Stage, TV, and Movie — sight 
and sound in action with nonverbal resources of costuming, visual set- 
ting, etc.; Reading a Play— imaginative re creation only, through the use 
of dialogue and stage directions). 

3. The student will display knowledge of the historical development of 
drania as measured by a written report on one or more phases of its 
development and growth, (e.g. Greek tragedy and/or comedy; morality, 
miracle, mystery plays; Elizabethan tragedy and/or comedy) 

4. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the function of stage direc- 
tions in the script of a play as measured by a definitive statement of 
their purpose, (e.g. Since there is no intrusion of author for either ex- 
position or description, the stage directions are narrative and expository 
in nature, helping the reader to fill in necessary information about time, 
place, setting, character, etc.) 

5. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the conventions of drama as 
measured by his ability to identify these conventions and explain what 
pur nose the author achieved by their use. (e.g. flashback, soliloquy, 
aside, fade-in, fade«out, and other devices which the audience accepts 
IS real although they know them to be false. These devices often serve 
a narrative purpose by giving necessary information and at'ditional in- 
sight.) 

6. The student will display knowledge of the relationship between the 
structure (overall design) of the play and the time limits set by its 
performance as measured by his explanation of their relationship in an 
oral or written statement. (Note: Unlike the novel the play does not give 
the "whole" story from beginning to end; rather, it often starts at 
moments of high tension and conflict. This limits the number of 
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characters, number of incidente, and number of details that can be 
<ll<xl in the dialogue.) 



Tragedy 

7. The student wiU demonstrate knowledge of the dramatic processes as- 
sociated with tragedy as measured by his explanation of these process^, 
as they relate to subject, character, tone, conflict, resolution, and aud'- 
ence involvement 

Example: 

The choice of subject: issues are grave and compelling problems , 
The characters: usually persons of significance* 
The tone: serious and dignified 

The forces in conflict: implacable forces which threaten,destruction ^ 
The resolution: defeat of the hero (Defeat may be external, internal, or 
both.) 

The audience involvement: The observer is compelled to identify with 
characters, especially the hero, sharing their suffering and fear. (A con- 
scious or unconscious sharing in the tragic nature of human existence 
and the nobility of the human spirit in facing it) 

*The significance of the tragic hero is determined by the concept of 
"significance" that is held by that age. 

8. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the nature of the hero of 
tragedy, usually referred to as the protagonist, by identifying the unal- 
terable commitment which compels the hero to a given course of action 
and the "flaw" in his character that leads inevitably to his downfall. 

9. The student will demonstrate knowledjge that the hero of any period of 
histoiy is determined by the concepts and values of that culture as 
measured by his ability to compare a hero of Gredc tragedy with a hero 
of Elizabethan tragedy. 

10. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the term "catharsis" as 
measured by his ability to write a definitive statement of its function. 

(Note: See Thrall and Hibbard's Handbook) 

11. As the other subdivisions of tragedy are presented, the student will dis- 
play knowledge of their distinctive features as measured by his ability 
to identify the characteristics which separate one from another. (e.g. 
Iragi-comedy*, historic? I, problem plays) 
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''Tragi-comedy is sometimes classiHed with tragedy, sometimes with 
comedy. 

Comedy 

12. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the dramatic processes as- 
sociated with comedy as measured by his explanation of these processes 
as they relate to the subject, the tone, the conflict, the resolution, and 
the audience involvement — traditionally inseparable from the play. 

Example: 

The choice of subject: The issues usually deal with the irrationalitit;S 
of the individual man and/ or society. 

The characters: The levels in society may vary somewhat since the 
characters are largely representative of the incongruities in man's na- 
ture. 

The nature of conflict: The forces do not threaten destruction, usually 
are not grave in nature. 

The tone: Man's passing difficulties are treated with a sense of humor, 
sometimes ironically, sometimes playfully. 

The resolution: The problems are resolved without permanent injury. 

The audience involvement: The observer (reader) watches with detach- 
ed amusement, although it may be ''corrective'' amusement 

13. As each of the other subdivisions of comedy is presented, the student 
;/ilI demonstrate knowledge of its distinctive features as measured by his 
ability to identify the characteristics which separate one from another, 
(e.g. comedy of intrigue, manner, humor, situation) 

Setting 

14. Hie student will demonstrate knowledge that setting conveys fact and/or 
feeling as measured by his ability to explain how the setting functions in 
a particular play. 

Note: The various functions of setting are listed below: 

1. To establish mood or tone 

e,g. a barren region — desolation and loneliness 
a battlefield — external .and internal turmoil 

2. To ddineate character 

e.g. A character undergoes change in adjusting to (or rejecting) 
the values of his environment or adjusting to physical features of his 
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environment. A character's position is supported by the details in 
the setting. 

3. To develop plot 

e.g. The physical environment becomt s in effect a character thai the 
hero must overcome. It may serve as a foil for events— violence in 
a peacefu? setting or vice-versa. 

4. To explicate theme 

e.g. Setting is in contrast to or in support of aspirations of the 

characters. 

5. To interact with plot, character and theme 

e.g. Single or multiple settings weave in and out to support or con- 
trast events. 

15. After reading or studying passages describing setting, the student will 
respond to the passages .as measured by his willingness to discuss the 
feelings evoked by choice of setting and the relationship it bears ^ *he 
atmosphere of the play. 

Plot 

16. The student will display knowledge that conflict originates m the human 
mind or emotions as measured by his ability to identify the ideas, 
motives, or emotions that trigger the conflict. 

17. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the initial stages of plot de- 
velopment as measured by his ability to identify the incidents that set 
the conflict in motion. 

18. The student will display knowledge of the conflict in a particular play 
as measured by his ability to identify the forces in conflict and to state 
the nature of the conflict. (Ex. man against man, man against him- 
self, man against nature, man against the supernatural, or a combination 
of these) 

19. The student will demonstrate his comprehension of narrative devices in 
-""plot development as measured by his ability to select the character (s) 

in the story who supplies the narrative which moves the play from 
person to person and/or from place to place. 

20. The student will demonstrate his knowledge of technical climax in plot 
development ^ measured by his ability to identify that point at which 
something must happen to reverse the action. 

21. The student will demonstrate knowledge of denouement in plot de- 
v^opment by identifying the point at which the denouement becomes 
operative in the overall structure of the play. 
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22* The student will display comprdiension of the sequence of action in the 
xAty ts measured by his ability to summftrixe the events of each act 

23. The fAudent will dispUy comprehension of the purpose of key scenes as 
meitiored by his ability to state *ht author^s reason for inclu<£ng these 
scenes in the play* 

24* The student will demonstrate knowledge of plot devdopment as measured 
by his ability to analyte the plot and compare or contnist iU de\^dopment 
with the plot development in « pliiy previously Tt%*L 

25* The student will demonstr'^te comprehension of plot as measurexl by his 
ability to construct a graph showing the divisions of the plot tnd place 
the events in position on the graph* 

26. The student will demonstrate his knowledge of subplot as measured by 
his ability to show how subplots function to contrast or mirror the main 
plot* 

Point of View 

27* The ftudent will display knowledge of dramatic point of view as measur* 
ed by his ability to explain his role as an observer in relation to the ac* 
tion of die play. (e*g* The absence of intrusion by the author leaves the 
observer to see multiple points of view^ each character acting and in* 
teracting from his own limitation of knowledge and particular bias, 
generating parallels and contrasts that move the pUy^*) 

Character Development 

28. The student will dispky knowledge of characterisation in drama as 
measured by his ability to select passages in which the character reveals 
himself through what he says and what he does. (Note: Some critics 
feel these methods are the only valid criteria for judging character*) 

29* The student will demonstrate knowledge of the technique of character 
development as measured by his ability to select a passage in which the 
comments of other characters support, contrast, or add another dimen* 
sion to the total impression of a given charaaer* 

30* The student will demonstrate knowledge of characterization in drama as 
measured by his ability to rdate costuming to personality* (e*g* Cos* 
tumrs often reveal the social level, personal taste, or the mood of the 
characters in the pUy*) 

31* The student will demonstrate knowledge of the role of minor characters 
as measured by his ability to analyze a passage involving a minor 
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cfaartcter and to detcribe hk role. (e.g, lumtor, comic rdicf, foil, 
commentator, etc) 

32. Tlie student will demonstrate comprdieotion of diaracter devdopment 
at measured by his ability to write a short analysis explaining how a 
character is created in a particular play. 

33- The student will respond to the dynamic nature of a character u measur- 
ed by his willingness to point out instances which subsUntiate and modi- 
fy his personality, (eg. Virtue is qualifie , laws are revealed; con- 
flicting traiU are al war.) 

34. student will demonstrate knowledge of the limcUon of action and 
interaction among diaractexs as measured by his* ability to explain how 
one character influ;^c«it «:i.other. 

35. The student will respond to a character in a play as measured by his 
willingness to dramaUw a pasage that portrays a charactf^r whom he 
admires. 

36. Tht student will demonstrate knowledge of the technique of character 
development as measured by his ability to trace the growth or deteriora- 
tion of a given character under iit streses of the a.iona and to support 
the answer with references from the text 

37. The student will display knowledge of the use of imagery to reveal 
personal traiu or attitudes of characters in a play u meuured by 
hb ability to explain how the images in a selected passage reveal such 
traiu or attitudes. (e.g. The images bdow reflect the resentment and 
jealousy of Cassius in relation to the power and prestige of Caesar. 

Why, man he doth bestride the narrow world 
like a colossus, and we petty mtn 
walk under his huge legs and peep about 
to find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

{Julius Caesar, Act If Scent 9.) ) 

Style 

38. The student will demonstrate his knowledge of the {unction of language 
in a particular play as measured by his ability to explain the role and 
significance of both literal and figurative language. 

Note: Language in drama can function in one or more of the following 
ways: 

h To establish mood4one 

(e.g. Identify words that crest an atmosphere of gloom, despair, 
optimism, gaiety . • . •) 
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' ^ 2. To develop setting 

j (e.g. Identify words in the dialogue that reveal or suggest physical 

J settings or spiritual environment.) . 

3. To develop plot 

(e.g. Identify words in the dialogue that trigger conflict.) 

4. To delineate character 

(e.g. Identify the levels of usage — formal, informal, colloquial, 
slang — or shifts in levels of usage under different circumstances that 
reveal character.) 

5. To develop theme 

(e.g. Identify direct statemer»t of themp such as "Lord, what fools 
these mortals be," or locate thematic implications in the total lang- 
uage pattern of w ord choice, word order, sentence structure, etc.) 

39. The student will demonstrate knowledge that poetry is a linguistic tool 
of the playwright as measured by his competence in analyzing a pass- 
age of dramatic poetry, evaluating jhe effect of rhythm, meter, allitera- 
tion, assonance, dissonance, etc., and in dramatizing the passage. (Note: 
Since much of the emotional power of poetry depends upon sound, drama 
offers a perfect medium ^or full i)oetic expression.) 

40. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the use of symbolism as a 
device for the extension of meaning as measured by his ability to identi- 
fy and to trace a symbol through the play and to evaluate its impact on 
the to^^ meaning, (e.g. Blood symbol in Macbeth or the unicorn in 
Glass Menagerie) 

41. The student will demonstrate knowledge of figurative language as a de- 
vice for extension of meaning as measured by his ability to identify 
figures of speech and show how the comparisons reveal previously un- 
noticed relationships. 

42. The student will demonstrate knowledge of the use of irony as measured 
I by his ability to identify both verbal and dramatic irony and explain the 

effect achieved by their use. (e.g. Verbal irony (often achieved by 
hyperbole and understatement) : the actual intent is expressed in words 
which carry the opposite meaning. In drama the voice, through intona- 
tion, alerts the reader to the real meaning.- Dramatic irony: The ob- 
server has knowledge that the relevant character does not, and the ob- 
server sees added meaning and significance of the event.) 
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Theme 

43 Tlie student wffldmonstrale knowledge of theme as measured by his • 
abihty to give a brief statement of the central proposition or set of values 
around which the dramatist has built the play. (e.g. truth about 
human life, human nature, or human experience) 

44 The student wiU respond to the theme of a play as measured by his 
waiingness to cope fuUy and specifically with the problem(s) presented 
by relating the problem to himself or to someone he knows well. 

45. As new pkys are presented, the student w.Hl dbplay awarene^ of uni- 
versal themes as measured by hb willingness to identify and discuss 
recurrent themes such as love, duty,.patriotUm, hate, revolt, passion, 
revenge, etc. 

Appreciation for Drama 

46. The student wiU respond to drama as measured by hb wiUingness to select 
plays for independent reading. 

47 The student will respond positively to the humanistic values of drama 
as measured by the thematic merit of the plays he selects for mdepen- 
dent reading. 

48 The student will display awareness that good and evil co^exbt in human 
nature as measured by hb willingness to discuss those character traits 
which seem to him to be good and those traits that seem to be eviL 

49 Given a list of short plays to study, the student wiU respond to drama 
as measured by hb identifying the themes most relevant to human ex- 
perience and defending his choice. 

50 The student wiU respond positively to drama as a literary art form as 
measured by hb developing standards for evaluating both form and 
content, evidenced in written assignments or oral reports. 

51 The student will receive an awareness of outetanding plays and famous 
dramatbts as measured by hb willingness to participate in discussions 
in which he reflects appreciation for these plays and dramatists. 

52 The student will receive an awareness tlial the twentieth century has 
been an era of experimentation in drama as mwwrcd by his willingness 
to participate in a discussion of the i^movations of such wnt>!rs as 
Tennessee Williams, George Bernard Shaw, Sherwood Anderson, Arthur 
Miller, and Thornton Wilder. 
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CRITICAL APPROACHES TO LITERATURE 



Traditional Approaches 

TextiialJingaistic 

1. The student will evaluate the authenticity of the text of a particular 
literary work as measured by his ability to point out textual variations 
in two or more manuscript copies and establish the text of the work as 
the author originally wrote it 

2. The student will display comprdicnsion of the text of a particular piece 
of literature as measured by hb ability to determine correct meanings of 
words in their hisftorical context 

Historical-Biographical 

3. Tlie student will display comprdiension of the relationship between his- 
torical or biograi^ical occurrences and the text of a piece of literature 
as measured by his ability to explain how the work reflects the author's 
life and times or the life and times of characters in the work. 

4. The student will analyze the role of the poet, novelist, dramatist, etc., 
as "interpreters'* of their culture, and "prophets'* of their people as 
measured by his ability to explain the social or cultural concerns which 
motivated the writing of particular pieces of literature, (eg. Blake's 
poem "London" is an outcry against the oppression of man Iqr society.) 

5. Tlie student will evaluate an ideological or propagandist piece of litera* 
ture as measured by hb ability to determine the social concerns which 
prompted the work and assess die extent to which the author achieved his 
purpose, (eg. Tlie student will determine Upton Sinclair's purpose 
for writing The Jungle and assess the impact it had on changes in the 
meatpacking industry.) 

Moral*niilosophicaI 

6. Tlie student will display comprdiension of the moral or philosophical 
teaching of a piece of literature as measured by his ability to summarize 
or paraphrase the moral or philosophical ideas in the work. 

7. The student will evaluate the author's use of literary devices in convey* 
ing moral or philosophical truth as measured by his ability to assess the 
appropriateness of specific devices for conveying ideas. (Ek. The 
student will judge the effectiveness of Hawthorne's use of the ^'forest" 
in Young Goodman Brown as a symbol for moral evil or "loss of in- 
nocence.") 
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8. The student will attend to the moral or pUlosophical ideas witlun a 
piece of literature as measured by hb willingness to discuss ideas that 
are unfamiliar or unacceptable to him. 

9. The student will respond to the moral or philosophical ideas within a 
piece of literature as measured by his willingness to participate in class 
discussions concerning its moral teachiisg. 

10. The student will display a value for a particidar moral or philosophical 
idea within a piece of literature as measured by his willingness to de- 
fend the idea or reassess it in li^t of new insights brought out in class 
discussions. (e.g. Jn *The Death of the Hired Man^ the student may 
argue that Silas should have returned to his own km to die but is also 
willing to consider his right to return to the home of Warren and Mary.) 

JFormalistic Approach 

11. The student will display comprehension of the inseparable nature of 
structure (form) and meaning (content) in a piece of literature as meas- 
ured by his ability to explain how its structure conveys meaning. 

12. The student will analyze the structure of a literary pece as measured by 
his ability to explam the way in which its various parts (the words, 
leases, sentences, stanzas, paragraphs, etc.) fit together to form a 
unique^ separate whole. 

13. The student will evaluate the quality of a piece of literature as measured 
by his ability to judge how well the author has used techniques to unify 
his work. 

14. The student will apply the principles of formalislic criticism to the 
explication of a piece of literature as measured by his ability to deter- 
mine the precise meaning of all the parts of the work and to note how 
the parts Ht together to form the whole. 

15. The student will apply the principles of formalistic criticism to the ex- 
plication of a piece of literature as measured by his ability to answer 
such questions as the following: What is the genre of the literary 
work? What are its parts and how are they assembled? What is the 
central design of the work? How does the language function? What 
patterns of imagery and symbolism does it incorporate? 

Psychological Approach 

16. The student will display comprehension of the emotional relationship 
between the author and his theme as measured by his ability to answer 
a question such as the following: "Is there any parallel between the 
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author^s psychological or emotional history and the way he handled the 
- theme?" (e.g. The student will discuss how Edgar Allen Poe's 
psychological make*up contributed to the manner in which he handled 
the theme of death in his stories and poems.) 

17. The student will analyze the basic motivations of the chief characters 
as measured by his^ ability to give evidence from the work that he is 
motivated by one or more of the following: self-glorification, self* 
comfort, "higher things of life" (super-ego), or uncontrolled passion 
(Id) . {e.g. The student will analyze the factors motivating the actions 
of Pip in Great Expectations,) 

18.. The student will respond to a character designed to evoke positive feel- 
ings (sympathy, compassion, self-identification, etc.) as measured by 
his willingness to discuss the character's personal traits, emotional quali- 
ties, conflicts, or motives which resulted in a positive reaction, (e.g. 
The student may discuss why he feels sympathetic toward David Copper- 
field or Pip or Silas Marner.) 

19. The student will respond to a character designed to evoke negative feel- 
ings (disgust, dislike, disapproval) as measured by his willingness to 
discuss the character's personal traits, emotional qualities, conflicts, or 
motives which resulted in a negative reaction, (e.g. The student may 
discuss his feelings toward Mr. and Miss Murdstone in David Copper- 
fieUy Dunstan Cass in Silas Marner, or Captain Ahab in Moby Dick.) 

20. The student will analyze the function of dreams, visions, or hallucina- 
tions within a piece of literature as measured by his ability to explain 
thdr relationship to the characters, plot and/or theme in the work. (e.g. 
The student will explain how the ghost scenes trigger psychological re- 
sponses from Hamlet) 

21. The student will analyze the psychological flaws of the chief character(s) 
as measured by his ability to determine whether he is characterized by 
one of more of the following: Oedipal strivings, narcissism, neuroses, 
compulsion, inhibitions, traumatic fixations, death-wish, etc. 

22. The student will display comprehension of the clash of motives within a 
piece of literature as measured by his ability to identify conflicting 
motives in two or more characters and to explain how these different 
motives affect their behavior and the outcome of the action. (e«g« The 
student will note conflicting motives in Brutus and Cassius in Julius 
Caesar.) 
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23, The student will dbplay comprdiension of outside forces affecting the 
character(s) as measured by his ability to explain how such things as 
hatural surroundings, sapersUtions, phenomena, mores, traditions, laws 
of society, supernatural, or group pressure affect his personality and/or 
action in the piece of literature. (e.g. The student will explain the 
effect on Macbeth of the witches' predicUons and his wife's urgings.) 

24. TTie student will display compreheiision of the funcUon of the lesser " 
characters in a piece of literature as measured by his ability to identify 
them as one of the following: a foil for the main character, a projec- 
tion of the main character's personality, a standard or "measuring 

■ stick" for the main character, or a mirror for the main character, (e.g. 
TTie student will discuss Cassius and Antony as foils for Brutus in JuUus 
Ceasar.) 

25 TTie student will analyze the funcUon of psycholo^cal symbols in a 
piece of Uteraturc (e.g. dreams, water, sex, etc.) as measured by his 
ability to explain their relationship to characters, plot or theme m the 
work. (e.g. The student will explain the "rebirth" idea symbolized ' 
by the river in Huckleberry Finn.) 

26. TTie student will attend to techniques of "stream of c onsciousness ," 
•"surrealism," etc, as measured by his recognition of /these types, of 

writing in a piece of literature. 
Mythical and Archetypal Approaches 

27. The student will receive an awareness that the term myth refers to a 
complex of stories which are regarded as demonstrations of the mner 
meaning of the universe and of human life as measured by his willmg- 
ness to discuss myths as a vision of reality. 

28. The student will display his comprdiension that man's chief hopes, 
values, fears, and aspirations remain the same in all ages as measured by 
his ability to identify these recurring themes in poetry, drama, short 
stories, and/or the novel. 

29. The student will fjisplay his comprehension of myth as measured by his 
ability to identify in a piece of literature such myths as the American 
dream; Edenic possibilities, American Adam or American hero, (Natty 
Bumpo, Hopalong Cassidy, Matt Dillon), American hero after the fall; 
religious myths; dream of success (from rags to riches), etc, (e,g. 0 
Pioneers by WiUa Gather, Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman, Light in 
the Forest by Conrad Richter) 

30. The student will display knowledge of archetypal images as measured by 
his ability to identify them in a particular literary selection. Examples 
of some archetypal images: 
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1. The sea: mother of all life; death and rebirth 
'2. Sun: creative energy; enlightenment 

3. Colors: Red; sacrifice; disorder 

Green; grot^th; hope 

4. Garden: paradise, innocence 

Sea Voyage as death in "Crossing the Bar" hy Tennyson; Blood as 
sacrifice in Julius Caesar; Spring as rebirth in "In Just Spring" by 
Cununings; Vegetation growth in Old Woman Swamp as hope m 
Scarlet Ibis" by Hurst. 

31. The student will display knowledge that certain archetypal motifs or 
patterns may appear in a literary work as measured by his ability to 
identify these patterns in a given passage. 

Archetypal motifs or patterns: 

1. Creation 

2. Immortality 

3. Hero archtypes 

a. The Quest 

b. Initiation 

c. The sacriflcial scapegoat 

Literary examples: A Wrinkle in Time (quest) 

Call It Courage ( initiatio n ) 

The Razor*s Edge (quest) 

Hamlet (sacriflcial scapegoat) 

Exponential Approaches 

32. The student will display knowledge of the exponential approach to litera- 
ture as measured by hb ability to identify recurring elements m a par- 
ticular literary selection. (Recurring elements may be symbols, images, 
people, objects. See step one below.) 

33. The student will display comprehension of the exponential approach as 
measured by hb ability to explain how these recurrent images or sym- 
bols. . . point toward meaning. (See step two below.) 

34. The student will display comprehension of the exponential approach as 
measured by hb ability to explain the theme (s) that emerges from the 
patterns. (See step three below.) 

(Example:. Shakespeare's Sonnet 73 *That Time of Year** 

Step one: Identify the predominant images in the three quat- 
rains which are themselves structural patterns. 
(First quatrain — the nearly bare tree in autumn; 
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second quatrain — the nearly set sun as night approaches; 
third quatrain — the almost extinguished fire) 

Step two: Explain the recurrent images that point toward a 
pattern of meaning, (the quality of "nearly" and "al- 
most" and the contrast of cold to former warmth) 

Step three: * Explain the meaning that emerges, (the mood of 
sombemess and the meaning or themes of fading warmth 
and light and the approach of death) 

35. Given a literary selection, the student will respond to theme as measured 
by his willingness to discuss the recurrent patterns tfirough which he 
discovers the meaning. 

36. The student will display comprehension of exponential elements as tools 
for unlocking meaning as measured by his ability to determine meaning 
by following a single repetitive element throughout a poem, short story, 
or one act play. 

37. The student will display knowledge that exponents do establish meaning 
as measured by his ability to make a visual representation (a poster, for 
example) of exponents that do create meaning such as emotion, mood, 
attitude, condition. 




THEME 

The figures above represent recurring patterns of archetypes, images, 
symbols. . . . which serve as exponents of the theme. 
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